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Concerning the Lens-Hood 


JAMES THOMSON 


JHE lens-shade, or lens-hood as some 
call it, for some reason difficult to 
understand, has had small vogue 
among camerists in this country. 
pees es Io a multitude of camera-users the 
appliance is unknown, and in any event, with a 
good many, is deemed a superfluity, although, as 
a matter of fact, no worker of serious purpose 
should be without it. In any circumstance, the 
shade is useful; and when the direct rays of the 
sun beat down upon the camera-front, its em- 
ployment becomes imperatively necessary. More 
especially is some sort of lens-shade necessary 
when, as not infrequently is the case, the lens 
is mounted in a shallow cell, thus bringing it al- 
most flush with the camera-front. Under such 
a condition it follows, of course, that the lens is 
exposed to the broad glare of day. Consider, 
then, the immense amount of entirely superflu- 
ous light impinging upon the objective. Whether 
in sun or in shade, the light is excessive and harm- 
ful to results. Fend off all such needless illumi- 
nation by the simple expedient of attaching to 
the camera-front a tunnel-shaped hood. I ven- 
ture to declare that by such simple means a great 
improvement in product will ensue. The bound- 
aries which the ground-glass focusing-screen re- 
veals are indicative of the whole extent of the 
illumination required to impress adequately the 
picture upon the sensitive surface of the plate. 
Alllight otherwise, top, bottom and sides, should 
be fended off, to the certain betterment of the 
finished product. 

Some of our most artistic effects are had by 
working against the light. This runs counter to 
what we were once taught by so-called experts, 
who advised against making views other than 
with the light from behind and oblique. Who- 
ever advanced such dicta originally undoubtedly 
had regard for the teachings of the art-school, 
where, in drawing, the light is supposed to come 
from over the left shoulder, all shadows falling 
to the right. However, recent successes in artis- 








tic photography have shown that the light may 
fall on the subject from any direction. By the 
use of the lens-shade, photographing can be done 
with the sun well in front of the camera; but 
whether or no such is the case, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances the damage of fog and flattening is 
lessened by the use of the shade. 

Some manage to work against the light by get- 
ting the trunk of a tree between the lens and sun. 
I have known some to intercept direct sun-rays 
by using a hat or a holder-slide. All very well, 
but there have been times when part of the view 
has been cut off inadvertently by such makeshift- 
methods as the last. The one certain method is 
the use of a hood, supplemented by hat or slide 
when deemed necessary; and, indeed, there are 
circumstances where all such expedients in com- 
bination are useful if not absolutely necessary. 
Personally, I got along for years without a shade, 
nor deemed it a necessary device. But when I 
began to take views along the Boston water- 
front, I soon found that my efforts at picture- 
making were very greatly hampered. My hand- 
camera, along with plates and other impedimenta, 
I am accustomed to carry in a green bag such as 
is affected by lawyers. My desire was to rig up 
some sort of lens-hood that would take up little 
space, something that could be instantly put on 
and taken off. The wooden shade delineated in 
Figure 1 answers my every need and has the 
added advantage to enable me, when needs de- 
mand, to make use of a sky-shade after the man- 
ner of that shown in Figure 2. Here, then, is a 
lens-hood and sky-shade in combination — sim- 
ple, light in weight and costing but a trifle. 

The lens-shade, shown in the lower section of 
Figure 3, is made in two sizes. For telephoto- 
work two shades are joined. The smaller size 
measures when closed 3} x 3 x j inches, the large 
size 44 x 3} x Z inches. The shade shown in the 
upper section of Figure 3 one could make readily 
one’s self. The hood of leather can be rolled up 
easily when not in use; but it would serve equally 
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well if arranged to fold. In Figure 4 we have 
delineated a simple lens-hood of aluminum. It 
is a British pattern having, I believe, great vogue 
over on the other side. As may be seen, in de- 
sign it very much resembles our traveler’s 
drinking-cup. In ‘‘The American Annual of 
Photography ” John Boyd draws attention to the 
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the cup and fit the next section to go over your 
lens. Should this be too large, stick passepartout- 
binding inside until you make it the right size.” 
With all respect for Mr. Boyd’s directions, I beg 
to differ with him with regard to removing the 
bottom. The bottom keeps the various sections 
together, and when removed the whole thing 
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fact that at the cost of ten cents, and a little 
personal effort in the way of labor, one may pro- 
vide easily a shade of similar shape and principle. 
““Go to any ten-cent store,” he remarks ‘‘and 
buy one of those portable drinking-cups made 
of tin or aluminum. They are fabricated, in fact, 
from thin aluminum that can be cut easily with 
ordinary shears. They are made in several sizes 
—I have found but one — and can be gotten 
usually to fit any ordinary lens. Select one whose 
second section from the bottom is the size of your 
lens or larger. Remove the bottom section of 
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falls apart. My idea is that to fit such a cup to 
4x 5 and 5 x 7 lens-cells, leave the bottom on, 
but cut a hole in it slightly larger than required. 
Spring a thin strip of cork, leather or rubber — 
cut just big enough to go around the lens-cell — 
into the hole cut in the cup’s bottom. This 
should project a little, so as to set off the bottom 
of the cup from the shuttle-mechanism. Passe- 
partout-binding may be depended upon to at- 
tach the lining to the inside of the cup. Coat the 
inside of the cup with black Japan or analogous 
lusterless varnish. Neatly effected, this will 
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yield a collapsible hood at minimum cost, though 
equal to an English model ten times as expensive. 
This model is depicted in Figure 7. 

To Mr. John Boyd is due the idea involved in 
the shade shown in Figures 8 and 9. In the 
1917 issue of ‘The American Annual of Photog- 
raphy” we are indebted for a description of this 
lens-shade, which gives promise to be as prac- 
tically useful as it certainly is simple in concep- 
tion and inexpensive. Fashioned from a. stiff 
piece of leather — Mr. Boyd suggests that it 
he 4, inch in thickness — it can be carried in 
the pocket, and when about to be put to practi- 
cal purpose all the worker has to do is to roll up 
to a cone-shape and snap together the glove- 
fasteners with which it is provided. As shown in 




















the accompanying diagram, it is designed for a 
4.x 5 camera having a lens-cell 1} inch in diameter. 
For any size larger, it is a simple matter to make 
a trial shade as a preliminary with a sheet of stiff 
paper. The greater the diameter of the lens- 
tube, the larger, of course, must be the circle. 
The shade shown in Figure 1 was made from the 
lower section of a wooden container in which 
gold paint is marketed. From any similar cy- 
lindrical wooden object — suitable as to dimen- 
sions —a useful shade can be fashioned. The 
lens-shade here shown is adaptable up to and in- 
cluding the 5 x 7 size camera. 

For some years my shade with a cork-lining at 
the lens-end, to set it off from interfering with 
the shutter-mechanism, served my every need. 
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But having by accident broken a supplementary 
lens, I made a new shade, fitting in it, in the man- 
ner shown in diagram, the metallic casing from 
the broken lens. That part with a cross in the 
diaphragm represents this cell, the remaining 
portions being wood. Here we have a lens-shade, 
simple, easy to make, of small bulk and of ready 
application. It can be slipped instantly on or 
off and can be carried in the coat-pocket. The 
cost of the gold paint, from the wooden container 
of which the shade was made, was but twenty- 
five cents. Any similar wooden cylinder of hol- 
low construction and size suitable, however, can 
be made to render a like service. It is necessary 
only to make the proper-sized hole in the bottom, 
to cut off as much of the object as is needed, to 
line the lens-end with cork, felt, leather or rub- 
ber, to the end that it may fit snugly as well as 
being set off a trifle from the shutter-mechanism. 
Finish by staining black — black ink will do — 
and coating the outside with shellac. My first 
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) 
attempt to construct a similar shade was with a 
section of a pasteboard mailing-tube. It served 
well enough but got crushed easily, hence the re- 
sort to something along similar lines that would 
stand hard usage and be portable and efficient. 
The sky-shade, shown in one of the diagrams, 
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is made from a portion of a pressboard holder- 
slide. Holes are punched in it in the manner 
shown. Sawing a slit half way through the lens- 
shade provides just space enough in which to 
insert the sky-shade. The purpose of the latter 
may be explained as follows: In a correctly ex- 
posed out-of-doors view, the sky is usually very 
much overtimed, the result being that clouds 
sometimes so beautifully present to the vision 
are totally eliminated because of overexposure. 
By using the sky-shade after the manner shown, 
abundance of time may be accorded the land or 
water without at the same time overtiming the 
sky. A little experimenting may be necessary to 
determine the precise amount of light to let 
through. Focus the view in the usual way, then 
insert sky-shade to cover the sky. Should a first 
attempt result in too much of the sky being 
covered, raise the shade in following exposures. 
Regulate position of the sky-shade by the amount 
of sky-space in the composition. 
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In the 1912 issue of ‘The American Annual of 
Photography” there is described and illustrated 
an excellent lens-hood of the collapsible order. 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer is the originator of it, and after 
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describing the unsatisfactory nature of paste- 
board-shades he had tried, he continues: “‘I 
finally hit upon the collapsible hood which is herein 
illustrated (shown in Figure 5). I had this hood 
made of four aluminum rings, each ring measur- 
ing one inch in length. These rings fit one within 
the other. They are dull black on the inside, and 
slight ridges break up any rays of reflected light. 
When this hood is extended it measures 3} inches.” 
Dr. Kilmer’s lens being of a ten-inch focal length, 
it will stand so long a tube; but for a lens of less 
focal capacity half the length would serve. The 
advantage of this model is to be found in the fact 
that when closed it may remain on the camera- 
front, ready for immediate use. 

In Figure 6 we have a folding shade made of 
pleated leather. It is one thing to exploit lens- 
hoods and quite another — so far as this country 
is concerned — to direct intending purchasers to 
sources where they are likely to be had. In the 
British Isles they are comparatively common, 
the more pretentious of those herewith illus- 
trated being from that quarter. Dealers in this 
country have failed to list the lens-hood for the 
good and sufficient reason that the call for it has 
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been neither frequent nor insistent. Some twelve 
years ago there was a very efficient lens-hood on 
the market called the Nicholson, but so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, it is not now to be 
had at photographic supply stores. 

But what one cannot buy readily one may, in 
some sort of fashion, make for one’s self. The 
simpler forms submitted herewith are not difficult 
to make and cost but little. Or we may profit by 
the example of Dr. Kilmer — where something 
of a pretentious order is desired — and have the 
article made to special order by some competent 
artificer. The shorter the focal length of the lens 
the greater the need of the hood. For this reason 
for the hand-camera the lens-hood is indicated 
especially. For the motion-picture camera, too, 
where a lens of very short focal capacity is brought 
into play frequently the hood is needed, nor is 
there any good reason why it should not be em- 
ployed even with objectives of long focus. In 
snow- marine- and mountain-photography the 
value of the lens-hood is inestimable. Should at- 
tempt be made to escape fogging by cutting 
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down the dimensions of the aperture, it is at the 
sacrifice of atmosphere and aérial perspective. 


Photographic Lens-Names 






JHE study of nomenclature seems to 
AS reveal human nature at the lowest 

depth of banality. Walk down a 
suburban street and read the names 
Zz of the houses — the multitudes of 
Eastleighs, Bellevues, Lyndenes, ete.; look at 
the advertisement columns with their Stickphast, 
Cakeoma, Uneeda, etc., and it seems that origi- 
nality and interest in modern names is impossible. 
Now, the photographic lens is the product of 
mathematical ingenuity and skilful workmanship; 
is it to be dubbed with such a name as “‘Snap- 
kwik”? Fortunately, things are not quite so 
bad as that, though the limit is approached in 
some much-used names. By the help of the 
Greek and Latin languages manufacturers seem 
to hope te give dignity to their products, so that 
what would sound bald as “ Rapid” or “Speedy” 
is considered euphonious as “Celor.””. Apart from 
such names, a few will be found of interest through 
their association with their use of construction or 
history. 

Roughly, lenses may be classified as named 
from, first, their real or supposed optical prop- 
erties; second, their construction; third, some 
relationship expressed to light; fourth, their use; 
fifth, some person connected with their design or 
manufacture. 

In the first class we may start with the word 





anastigmat. This is formed from the Greek pre- 
fix an (meaning not) and astigmat, which itself 
is formed from the same negative prefix, and 
stigma (a point). Thus, “‘astigmat’’ means not 
giving a correct image of points, and anastigmat 
means not giving an astigmatic image. It is 
obvious that the two negative prefixes cancel 
one another and may be suppressed, thus form- 
ing the word “‘stigmatic,”” which means the same 
as anastigmatic. By adding adjectival prefixes, 
we get such names as Aristostigmat (best stig- 
matic), Holostigmat (completely stigmatic), Iso- 
stigmar (equally stigmatic, i.e., throughout its 
field), Orthostigmat (i.e., also free of distortion — 
Greek orthos — correct), Velostigmat (rapid), Neo- 
stigmar (a new kind of stigmatic lens), Planastig- 
mat (flat field); other words having the same 
significance as anastigmat are Collinear (i.e., the 
lens renders the object correctly line for line), 
whence, of course, Linear and Homocentric (ren- 
dering the object point for point). A “telephoto” 
lens is one that can be used for distant objects 
(Greek tele — far). A combination of the last 
two words into Telecentric implies a telephoto- 
lens of anastigmat type. Bis-telar gives twice the 
size of image an ordinary lens with some camera- 
extension gives, while Magnar expresses the gen- 
eral telephoto-property of giving a large image. 
Other names express particular properties. 
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For instance, for a wide-angle lens you take the 
Greek eurus—wide, and combine it thus: 
Euryplan (plan — flat or Latin planus), Eurynar, 
Euryscope (skopeo—TI see), Eurygraph (grapho 
—I write). Or you take the Greek gonos — angle 
—and form Hypergon (hyper — exceeding), and 
Terogonal (teras— wonder). Similarly, Perv- 
graphe (peri— around). Another desired prop- 
erty is flatness of field, denoted by plan — Peri- 
plan, Aristoplan, Planor, Triplan (consisting of 
three lenses), Planastigmat. Freedom of distor- 
tion is expressed by the Greek orthos, or Latin 
rectum — straight, so we get Satzorthare and 
Doppelorthar (convertible lenses), Rectilinear and 
Rectoscop (this last a hybrid word, combining the 
Latin with the Greek skopeo—TI see); Alethar 
(Greek alethes — true) implies a similar property. 

Universality is expressed by the Greek poly 
(many) and pan (all), as in Polynar, Polyplast, 
Polyxentric; Pantar, Pantogonal, and Pantoscop; 
Omnar is from the Latin omnis — all. Aperture 
or rapidity of action is expressed in Celor (Latin 
— quick), Xpres, Hypar, and Fulmenar (Latin 








fulmen — lightning). Finally, there is the most 


interesting name of all in this class — Primo- 
plane. designed by the most original of English 
opticians, Mr. Dennis Taylor. Its name implies 
that it satisfies the mathematical condition for 
bringing the lines, in what is known as the “pri- 
mary plane”’ flat, to a high degree. 

The above-named class contains the greatest 
number of lens-names, most of which hardly rise 
above banality; and I should like humbly to 
suggest to the manufacturers of future lenses 
that it should be considered as closed. All the 
possible changes seem to have been rung on a 
restricted number of Greek and Latin words. 
There is more hope in the second class, which 
includes Tessar (Greek tessares — four, because 
four lenses go to make the complete system), 
Triotar, Trio, and Triplane (which have three), 
Spharostigmat (presumably because the surfaces 
are spherical), Dasylar (Greek dasus — thick, 
because the lenses are thick — not a great recom- 
mendation), Unofocal (all four constituent lenses 
have the same focal length, convergent or diver- 
gent — a most interesting name to the theorist), 
and Unar (German wn — dissimilar — an un- 
symmetric combination). 

Glaukar, Leukar, and Phaos are all Greek words 
expressing brightness, and typify another class 
of name, which also includes Syrius (sparkling), 
Claron (Latin clarus — clear), Oxys and Oxyn 
(Greek ovus — keen), Eikonar (Greek etkon — an 
image), and words containing Heli (Greek Helios 
—the sun), as Heliar, Heliogonal, Heliorthare, 
Helimar, and Heliographe. 

Lenses named from the uses to which they are 


or may be put include Aviar (made for the Roval 
Flying Corps), Combinable, and Kinor (for kine- 
matographic work). 

The Aldis, Cooke, Ernon (Ernemann), Graf 
and Turner-Reich are named after their inventors 
or makers. 

Other names which command attention are 
the Artar (Greek artios — perfect), Dynar (Greek 
dynamos — power), Isconar (Greek iskono — to 
make like, implying correct image formation). 
The Protar (Greek protos — first) was the first 
anastigmat lens designed by Dr. Rudolph, of 
Jena. The Goerz Dagor is formed from the initials 
of its original name, Doppel Anastigmat Goerz, 
with the addition of a suffix, and Dogmar is sim- 
ilarly formed. 

There is a host of other names in which the 
method, if not the reason, is discernible, as Cos- 
mos (the world), Nebular (clouds), Sylvar, Aero- 
plan, and Stellar (star), and still others which 
afford no external clues. I will mention only a 
few which are most intriguing — Syntor, Serrac, 
Adon, Amatar, Carfac, Dialyt, and Hecklar. 
Perhaps there are some readers who can furnish 
a clue or exercise their ingenuity on them. 

If we examine the desirable features of a lens 
name, it should, first, be short; second, sound 
well; third, have some connection with the lens, 
avoiding as far as possible trite Greek and Latin 
derivatives. The analysis above shows examples 





of what to avoid, and furnishes a few good speci- 
mens. It may be some consolation to know that 
the majority of the cacophonous and bombastic 
names in the list are of German lenses which are 
little likely to be heard of in this country again, 
and it is seen that the makers that show lack of 
originality in the name show as great a lack in 
the design; in fact, the name is often the only 
original thing about the lens. Avoiding the pit- 
falls mentioned, we may name our lens after, 
first, its inventor or maker; second, some inter- 
esting point in its history or use. Good examples 
of names formed on these lines are the Aldis, 
Cooke, Aviar, Tessar, Protar, and Dagor. It so 
happens that these comprise most of the impor- 
tant original lens-forms. If optical properties are 
to be brought in, it should be seen that these are 
such as may be justly claimed, and not savor too 
strongly of the huckster; optical perfection is a 
thing to be striven after, but never obtained; 
the optician, therefore, should not tolerate a 
name that implies a perfection that no lens can 
attain. Descriptive names, such as Portrait, 
Process, Wide Angle, Double-focus, ete., or a 
series number, may be used to differentiate lenses 
of a similar type, but different apertures, ete., in 
order to avoid the multiplication of fancy names. 

British Journal of Photography. 
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Aqea|HEN a painter uses the term “draw- 
ing” with reference to his canvas it 
is understood generally to mean 
the form or skeleton upon which his 
picture is built. This outline may 
or may not have actual existence in the shape 
of penciled lines. In fact, very frequently, it 
obtains nowhere save in the imagination of the 
artist. Of course this latter condition is wholly 
true with reference to photography, where no 
penciling is possible. The general term ‘draw- 
ing,” although including in its scope the funda- 
mentals of balance, perspective and unity, is 
vitally concerned further with a fourth quali- 
fication, without which no picture can be wholly 
successful. This refers to the principle of form. 

A composition may fulfil the requirements of 
balance, may realize unity, may satisfy per- 
spective; yet if the configuration is unfortunate 
it is not a great picture. A very young artist 
once answered some friendly criticism from Cel- 
lini by saying: “‘But I drew them exactly as 
they were.” “Ah,” said the great master, “but 
why perpetuate these, when there are so many 
beautiful things in the world!”’ All things have 
their good and bad sides. People will present 
their best one to the observer, but inanimate 
objects are denied this privilege. It becomes, 
therefore, the duty of the true artist to seek it. 

A case in point may serve to emphasize the 
need of care in this respect. Recently, a promi- 
nent metropolitan resident desired some pho- 
tographs of his magnificent country-place. The 
artist (?) sent to make the pictures returned 
with some elegantly finished photographs, and, 
after some hesitation, the magnate paid the rather 
stiff price asked; but he was vaguely dissatis- 
fied with the transaction. Shortly afterwards, 





chancing to entertain a retired landscape-painter 
of considerable note, he exhibited the views to 
him with a request for an opinion of them. The 
artist gazed at them silently, for 


a time, and re- 








quested his host to excuse him from expressing 
an opinion until he had seen the premises. The 
next day a visit was paid to the estate, and at 
its conclusion the artist handed his host a memo- 
randum, with the suggestion that he give it to 
his photographer. He did so, with the result that, 
shortly afterward, he received a new set of views 
with which he was highly delighted, the more so 
as there was a note accompanying the pictures 
with the words: “‘No charge, and thanks for the 
tips.” 

Possibly a copy of the famous artist’s notes 
will be instructive as well as amusing. 

**Memo. Photographs of Country-Estate of 
Mr. Blank. 

** Trade that wide-angle lens for one of soft-focus, 
if you have none at present.” 

“The facade would bear less resemblance to a 
sanitarium if a little of the surrounding foliage 
were included.” 

“Cows are very useful and kindly animals, but 
they are hardly of sufficient decorative effect as fore- 
ground features.” 

** The detail of brick-joints in the garden-view is 
a marvel; but a little atmosphere would be more 
restful to the eyes.” 

“An architectural subject is 
sunlight.” 

“A little composition is more to be desired than 
much detail.” 

“The view presented from the garden-gate 1s 
worthy of note, even though it does not present the 
entire view of the house.” 

“Try the little winding-path from the grape- 
arbor. It is beautiful.” 

Unquestionably, the prime requisite for a 
successful picture is that it shall be pleasing to 
the eve. Now, a picture may possess gorgeous 
tone, exquisite balance and a splendid unity, and 
still fail to satisfy the principal artistic require- 
ment of sheer beauty, through the unfortunate 
: Here the 
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artist must fall back on his innate sense of the 
beautiful, reinforced by years of training, and 
select, from the wealth of material offered, those 
forms which lend themselves best to artistic 
portrayal. We need not scheme to “improve on 
nature.” Nature requires no reformation at our 
hands; but forms change in relation to their 
proximity to other forms, and the line which 
may satisfy the eye in a region of mountains 
will appear rough and heavy on a level plain. 
Naturally, the question arises as to how the mind 
may best be trained to recognize forms which 
are inherently beautiful. Each must find his 
own personal stimulus in that branch of beauty 
which appeals most to his finer nature. The 
drama, music, literature, painting, sculpture 
all are but varying forms of the great Harmony 
which prevails throughout nature’s universe. 
Personally, music furnishes the greatest stimu- 
lant to harmonious creation, and a point may be 
taken from this realm to illustrate the need of 
cultivating the sense of the artistic. The other 
evening a record of the ‘‘Sword-Song,” from 
“Siegfried,” was brought home and played. None 
of us liked it. We could see no beauty in the 
heavy chords and massive themes of Wagner's 
stupendous creation. Nevertheless, the harmony 
lingered, and from sheer reminiscence we were 
forced to re-obtain the record which at the time 
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was rejected. The experience was a distinct gain 
in artistic perception — an inspiration by which 
to profit. And so it is that the artistic eye, as 
well as the artistic ear, requires cultivation; and 
any study of the beautiful — no matter in what 
sphere — is profitable in this respect. 

Recently, a very pronounced disciple of “things 
as they are” was taken to task for his inflexi- 
bility with regard to his hobby. ‘‘ Nature is art,”’ 
he cried, and refused to budge. Notwithstand- 
ing, he grew peeved after a recent competition 
wherein a fellow-craftsman carried off the honors 
with a carefully composed and studied view of 
the identical grove he had chosen for his own 
entry. He has since been seen with many vol- 
umes of treatises on composition, beneath his arm, 
and we have much hope of his future work. 

A careful study of the compositions of the old 
masters will serve as inspiration; but, after all, 
experience is the real teacher and if it is coupled 
with intelligent and helpful criticism, it cannot 
fail to produce results. “‘The picture’s the 
thing,” to paraphrase the old saying, and he 
who follows all rules in the book, and still fails 
to attain the crucial note of sheer beauty is not 
an artist. He is merely a workman and deserves 
no place among the galaxy of those who make 
the world a more beautiful place in which to live 
by their faculty of artistic expression. 
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SAFELIGHT WITH TOP REMOVED 





CHAS. G. STRUBE, JR. 


An Efficient and Inexpensive Safelight 


CHARLES G. 


NEAT, efficient safelight may be 
] made by any one by putting in a few 
} hours’ spare time and at an outlay 
of about a half dollar. As Wesson 
oil-cans are readily obtainable any- 
where in the United States, I shall give measure- 
ments and directions for construction of the safe- 
light shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The shell of the lamp is composed of a quart- 
size Wesson oil-can. The top is cut out as closely 
as possible and the rough edge hammered down. 
The can should be well washed in strong soap- 
suds to remove all traces of the oil. An open- 
ing 3 x 5 inches is cut in one side. This may be 
done easily by running the can over a board held 
firmly in a vise and cutting with a fairly broad 
chisel. It is well to have the edges of this cut 
hammered down smoothly or a leakage of light 
may result. 

The base is cut 4 x 6 inches out of one-inch 
stock. On this is fastened a_ half-inch block 
shaped to fit loosely into the can. Around the 
edge of this block a strip of velvet is glued to shut 
in the light effectively. A plain porcelain-base 





receptacle is screwed to this base and the con- 
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nection-cord is run through the block and to the 
edge of the base proper in grooves. 

A wooden frame 3} x 5} is made with rabbet to 
hold a 23 x 43 inch glass and deep enough to hold 
two sheets of glass. This frame is attached to 
the shell by means of small bolts and nuts, or. 
better, by small screws driven from the inside. 
This may be done by punching holes in the tin 
and driving the screws with a small, thin piece of 
metal held between the thumb and index-finger. 

The base and shell are then given two or three 
coats of red enamel. A small fifteen-cent can will 
do for several articles. 

A sheet of orange celluloid is bound between 
two sheets of glass 27 x 42 inches and fastened 
into the frame by two metal-tabs held down by 
screws. If preferred, a single sheet of orange 
glass may be put in the frame. An advantage of 
this method of mounting is that glasses may be 
quickly and easily changed. 

A twenty-five watt mazda lamp will give 
ample light for most purposes. For film and 
plates the white globe is changed for a ruby globe. 
If the maker possesses no ruby globe, he will do 
well to fit a ruby glass into a wooden frame that 
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will fit snugly over the frame on the light, as, at 
present, ruby globes are rather expensive. 

Different colors and shades of celluloid may be 
made by dyeing unexposed sections of film that 
have been fixed or film that has been bleached in 
common Easter-egg dye. Before using a color- 
unit, it should always be tested by exposing a 
piece of the sensitized material to the action of 
the light for at least as long a time as any of it 
shall be subjected to the light during manipu- 
lation. If fog shows, use a darker shade or a 
different color. 

With a few hours’ work even a novice with 
tools can make a neat and efficient safelight 
comparing very favorably with the commercial 
product. 

[In view. of the questionable safety of the 
mediums used in many home-made safelights, 
it may be well to caution readers desirous to 
adopt Mr. Strube’s advice to exercise the ut- 
most care in selecting their mediums, whether 
glass, paper or fabric. Orange post-office paper 
has been found to be perfectly safe (non-actinic), 
also cheap and easily procurable. Orange glass 
is safer than yellow. If the sensitive material 
to be manipulated is not highly sensitive — bro- 
mide paper and lantern-slides — one thickness 
of either medium will prove sufficient, provided 
the light behind it is not too brilliant. For super- 
sensitive films or plates, ruby glass or ruby fab- 
ric is preferable; but here it is necessary to select 
the kind known as “‘copper-flashed.”” The “ gold- 
flashed”’ variety should be rejected, as it is not 
safe. Holding the medium against the sun or an 
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electric lamp, and applying a_ pocket-spectro- 
scope, one may observe the presence or absence 
of violet or blue rays, which are disastrous to 
ultra-rapid or color-sensitive plates or films. 
A safe safelight is imperative.— Eprrok.| 


Completing the Group 


FRANCIS M. WESTON, JR. 


let ’’s get a picture of the crowd be- 
fore we break camp.” 

“Suppose you let me make it so 
that you can be in it,” says another. 

The result is that a lot of time is wasted and 
two photographs are taken, neither of which 
shows all of the members of the group. As 
records, these pictures are inaccurate and, as 
album-reminders of a pleasant trip, neither is 
complete. The matter merited attention. 

There are several devices on the market by 
means of which the photographer can include 
himself in a group. Some of these are mechani- 
cal, some are electrical, all of them cost more than 
a few cents, and few could be made by the ordi- 
dary amateur for his own use. There is also the 





old method that kind friends still suggest as a 
new idea — that of using a long tube and a big 
bulb. There are many drawbacks to this are 
rangement, the least of which is the cost of the 
bulb and the necessary length of tube. Photo- 
graphs made in this way are disfigured by the 
line of the tube leading from the object to the 
very near foreground, and the photographer de- 
feats his own ends by the agonized expression of 
his face as he attempts to compress a bulb the 
size of a small football. Some try to use a bicycle- 
pump instead of a bulb: but imagine a man 
working a bicycle-pump and trying to look un- 
concerned as he faced the camera. 

To be successful, a device to make one’s own 
picture must be invisible in the finished picture, 
simple and certain of manipulation, small and 
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light so as not to increase the bulk of the outfit 
to be carried, and — for most amateurs — in- 
expensive. All of these requirements are met 
fully by a spool of black-flax thread. Tie the 
thread to the shutter-release, pass it under some 
smooth metal-part of the base of the camera — 
such as the shaft of the focusing-screw — to act 
as a pulley, so that a horizontal pull on the thread 
may be converted into a downward pull on the 
shutter-release, and the thing is done. 

Although this is all that is needed with a 
shutter that requires resetting before each ex- 
posure, the widely used types of automatic shut- 
ters require too strong a pull for the thread to be 
used alone — the camera is bound to shake and 
the tripod is apt to upset. The only way out of 
this difficulty is to lengthen the lever-arm of the 
shutter-release so that a lighter pull working 
through a greater distance will spring the shutter. 
This may be done by means of the detachable 
wire shown in Fig. 1. 

Drill a small hole in the shutter-release to re- 
ceive the wire. Take a piece of small, stiff wire— 
such as a hairpin or a wire paper-clip — and bend 
it as shown in Fig. 1. . The hook, A, is for the loop 
of the thread; then comes the straight part, B, 
about two inches long. A sharp bend at C bears 
under the arm of the shutter-release, giving rigid 
support; and the wire then comes back to D, 
where it makes a right-angled bend and contin- 
ues for about one quarter of an inch. To attach 
the wire to the shutter-release, open out the bend 
at C enough to allow the short piece, D, to be 
inserted into the drilled hole from the back. 
Then close up C again so that the straight part, 
B, lies along the shutter release arm and passes 
above the part, D — see Fig. 2. The wire is then 
a rigid extension of the shutter-release arm, and 





cannot shake loose nor drop off. Five minutes is 
ample time to make one of these attachments 
to suit any shutter. It is time well spent. 





With the wire-arm bent and fitted, and with 
the camera empty, practise pulling the thread at 
different settings of the shutter until you get “the 
feel of it” and can tell just when the shutter 1s 
about to spring. Use a steady pull — do not 
jerk. Then practise looking unconcerned at the 
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moment of pull, so that you will be able to form 
a natural part of any group of which you may be 
a member. The writer has made a photograph of 
himself — such is the conceit of mankind — in 
a light that necessitated an exposure of twelve 
seconds. The shutter was set at “bulb,” and the 
thread was attached to his foot under the table 
so that both hands could be shown in a working 
position upon the drafting-board at which he sat. 
The resulting negative showed no blurring from 
the shaking of either camera or subject. How- 
ever, it is not necessary to attain this degree of 
proficiency before you can give yourself and your 
friends much pleasure by including yourself in a 
group that would be incomplete without you. 
[The foregoing experience recalls to the 
Editor the early days of amateur-photography 
when, in the eighties, he improvised a device to 
include himself in a group or to make his own 
portrait. He made, what afterwards was known 


as a “drop-shutter” a la guillotine. It con- 
sisted of a square piece of board, fitted over the 
lens and grooved to receive a long, thin piece 
of board working vertically. The latter, with a 
square or circular hole in the center, was raised, 
covering the lens, and held in place by an ordi- 
nary pin. A long black thread, operated by the 
foot of the sitter (myself) pulled out the first pin 
and allowed the slide of the shutter-drop, thus 
making an instantaneous exposure. For a pro- 
longed exposure, the same manipulation caused 
the slide to drop and to stop, with its opening, 
uncovering the lens; a second gentle pull of the 
black thread pulled out another pin, thus letting 
the slide complete its descent and cover the lens. 
Several hundred of those “‘drop-shutters,”’ cost- 
ing but a trifle — in these days of low prices — 
were given away shortly afterwards to amateur- 
customers by the enterprising, proprietor of a 
Boston photo-supply house.] 





Burson Seeks Publicity 


MICHAEL GROSS 


JHE invitation to the neighborhood 






A P> 
ea iss lawn-party had been addressed to 
ae Let! the firm, but Art, who was busy 
1 oe . 
ef a jj turning out an order, persuaded 
EAs Burson to go alone. The affair 


proved to be one of the regular, hackneyed 
“pahhties,’ and Burson wandered around like 
a lost soul, wondering what he could find to talk 
about, and to whom he could say it when found. 

Suddenly one of the guests, a young fellow who 
was evidently “the life of the party’— Burson 
had noticed that every gathering invariably in- 
cluded one of these pests — produced a_box- 
camera, and, showing it around, yelled: “Say, 
girls, if you ‘ll all form in a group, I’ll snap a 
dandy picture.”” At this, six or seven young 
ladies, of the type who are glad when someone 
else suggests an idea, because it saves them the 
trouble of thinking, immediately ranged them- 
selves alongside the hedge. The camerist took up 
a position about twenty-five feet in front of them 
and prepared to make the photograph. Burson, 
who was watching him, had to smile at the fel- 
low’s colossal ignorance of things photographic. 
At the distance the picture was being taken, the 
girls would appear like mere specks on the film. 
He controlled himself as long as he could, then fi- 
nally blurted out: “You'll have to get nearer 
than that, or those young ladies will look like 
a series of exclamation points in the picture.” 


The photographer, seeing that someone else 
was about to steal his thunder, naturally resented 
the intrusion. “What do you know about it?”’ 
he asked sarcastically. 

*‘Just a little,” Burson said calmly, but with 
a touch of hardness in his voice. “I make my 
living by photography. Won ’t you believe me 
when I tell you that you are too far away from 
that group to make a successful picture?” 

The rest of the party, attracted by the discus- 
sion, were now gathered about the two, and the 
camerist, seeing that Burson had scored a point 
with the crowd, looked up at him meekly, as 
though in mute apology for his rudeness. Bur- 
son, interpreting the glance, said, more kindly: 
“T’ll tell you what we will do. I could take 
your camera, and no doubt make a good job out 
of photographing this group, but that would n’t 
help you any. Now, you just try to get my 
picture right where I am standing and I'll tell 
you, as you go along, how to work your machine.” 

The young man nodded his acquiescence and 
immediately stepping back about ten feet from 
where Burson stood, leveled his camera at him, 
the crowd watching interestedly. 

**You ’re too far back,” Burson criticized. 

“I suppose you know merely by looking, but 
how can I tell?” the camerist inquired innocently. 

**Locate me in the little piece of ground-glass 
that is set into the top of the camera,” Burson 
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said, ‘‘and see how much of that space I occupy.” 

The camerist did as directed. ‘‘Oh, yes; I see 
you,” he said, after a moment’s squinting, “but 
you ’re very small.” 

“Any better now?” Burson asked, walking in 
a few feet. 

“Tt surely is,’ came the answer, “‘but you're 
still a little dwarfish.”’ 

“Look again!” Burson commanded, coming in 
a few more steps. 

“Another little bit would just about make it, 
I think,” the camerist said, and Burson again 
stepped forward. He was now only a few feet 
from the camera, but thinking that the fellow 
was attempting a bust-picture, he said nothing. 
The photographer finally expressed himself as 
being satisfied with the size of the image on the 
ground-glass. 

“All right,” Burson said, “‘when I move my 
foot, push in the little button that appears on 
the side of your camera. Please notice how my 
eyes are fixed directly into the lens. See to it 
that every person you photograph does the same 
thing and you ‘Il be sure of a good likeness, every 
time. Now, then, push the button!” 

Burson moved his foot and saw the fellow press 
a little lever at one side of the box. The next 
thing he knew, something that looked and felt 
like a giant snake had hit him squarely in the 
face, and then he heard a gale of laughter sweep 
through the crowd. For a moment, he was too 
dazed to realize what had occurred; but as his 
wits cleared he saw that he had been made the 
victim of a practical joke — and the laughing- 
stock of the party. The camera was no camera, 
at all. It was merely a box, fitted up to resemble 
a Kodak, and containing a long, stuffed paper 
snake, fastened to a wire spiral, which, when 
the lever was pressed, shot forward through the 
lens-board. It suddenly dawned on Burson that 
the reason the fellow had wanted to stand so far 
away from the group of girls was because he 
feared that the snake would hit them. And his 
second thought was he had been lured to step 
up close to the camera so that, in his case, there 
would be no chance of the snake missing him. 

To say that Burson was embarrassed and hu- 
miliated would be putting it mildly indeed. For 
a moment, he wished that an earthquake would 
swallow him up, or that one of the trees would 
fall on him and drive him a thousand feet under 
the earth; but, finally recovering his composure, 
he said, in as calm a voice as he could muster: 
*“Now that this gentleman has had an oppor- 
tunity to perpetrate his cheap comedy, I will run 
over to my studio, which is only around the 
corner, get a genuine camera, and make a real 
picture of this party — one that will do justice 











to all the fair beauties I see around me.” 

This pretty speech won for Burson so many 
exclamations of delight that, his former embar- 
rassment forgotten, he started off to the studio 
for his apparatus. Art, who was in the dark- 
room when Burson entered, came out in time to 
see his partner packing up his studio-camera. 
**Going out for business on Sunday?” he asked 
in surprise. it will take an earth- 
quake to stop you from making money.” 

Burson smiled. ‘‘This is n’t business, Art, nor 
will we make anything by it. In fact, it’s going 
to cost us money, but the publicity that will re- 
sult ought to be worth many times the amount 
we spend. I’m going to make a picture of the 
crowd at the lawn-party,” Burson went on, in 
explanation, “and then give each girl a photo- 
graph absolutely free of charge, with the com- 
pliments of Burson & Condit. There won't be 
very much in our line that these girls will not 
send to us, after we prove our generosity in this 
way.” 


““T suppose 


Art nodded his agreement to the scheme, and 
Burson, slinging the camera over his shoulder 
and taking up the tripod, hurried out. Once back 
to the scene of the party, Burson had little diffi- 
culty to get the crowd into a group and to make 
the picture. “I’m going to give each girl here 
a finished photograph free,’ Burson said as he 
repacked his outfit. “‘It will be a present from 
Burson & Condit, and we are doing it to give 
you an idea of the kind of work we turn out. The 
pictures will be ready to-morrow night,” he added, 
“and I'll deliver them, personally.”” There was a 
chorus of delighted exclamations at this state- 
ment and, soon after, Burson left, excusing him- 
self on the score of having to get the pictures 
out on time. 

The partners spent all of the next afternoon 
making a print for each girl in the group, and 
that night, thinking that it was best that the 
neighborhood get to know them both, went out 
together to distribute the photographs. The 
first girl to whom they handed a picture looked 
at it long and earnestly. “It certainly is a fine 
photograph,” she began, and Burson nudged Art 
to witness how smoothly his plan was working 
out. “‘That is,” the girl continued, “‘it certainly 
is a fine photograph of every one else but me. 
I think you have made me look terrible. I appear 
to be about sixty years old. Why,” she went on 
in righteous indignation, “I thought you knew 
more about photography, Mr. Burson, than to 
make the picture when you saw me with that 
idiotic grin on my face.” 

Burson was about to remark that, in photo- 
graphing a large group, it was apt to be a little 
hard for the operator to take particular note of 
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the expression on each individual's face, and that 
if the young lady in question knew she looked 
idiotic when she smiled, she should have kept 
serious; but, fearing to arouse further antag- 
ovism, he wisely refrained. The girl was about 
to hand the photograph back, but Burson stopped 
her. “‘No, keep it,” he said, “‘it won’t cost you 
anything.” 

“Very well,” the girl said unenthusiastically, 
**but the likeness of me is not nearly so good as 
the one Stankins made a few weeks ago.” 

As Stankins was their closest competitor, Bur- 
son quickly changed the subject, and a little 
later the boys bowed themselves out. “‘That ’s 
what you call ‘boomerang advertising,’” Art said 
as they walked from the house. ‘‘ You hand out 
a dollar-photograph free. Immediately it comes 
back and hits you where you least expected to 
get it — in the neck, to be exact.” 

“Oh, that girl is an old grouch,” Burson said. 
“If someone gave her a bowl of gold-fish for a 
present, she would n’t say ‘thank you’ until she 
had tested each fish with acid to see if it was 
real gold or only plated.” 

But the town seemed to be filled with “‘old 
grouches” that night. The next girl they called 
on also thought that everyone in the picture had 
been taken successfully but herself, and accepted 
the gift of a free print as though under duress. 

“T’ve never in all my life had such a hard 
time giving stuff away free,” Burson remarked, 
after the third picture had been accepted grudg- 
ingly. ‘I wonder what these girls would do if 
we had decided to charge a dollar a photograph?” 

“In that case,” Art assured him, “the pic- 
tures would have been appreciated. It is only 
because we are giving them away free that there 
is so much complaining. Did you ever hear ap- 
plause from a fellow that had been admitted to a 
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theater free of charge? Of course, you have n't. 
And the same thing applies to our ‘free list.’” 

By eleven-thirty all the pictures had been 
distributed. What struck the boys as strange 
was that, though each person in the group appeared 
certain that everyone else had photographed well, 
the partners could not find one girl who would 
admit that the picture did her justice. “TI think 
it’s a beautiful photograph of Ruth, even though 
it does flatter her considerably,” would come the 
answer, when Burson mentioned that Miss Ruth, 
although not liking her own picture, thought the 
person he was talking to had been taken rather 
well. “‘I’m surprised to hear you say that she 
did n’t like it. Does she want the photograph to 
make her look like Lillian Russell? The camera 
can take only what is in front of it, and cannot 
be expected to perform miracles. But anyone 
with half an eve can see that this is a terrible 
picture of me. You can tell Miss Ruth that I 
think it very impertinent of her to assume that 
I look anything like your photograph of me.” 

“Oh! Woman! Woman! Thy name is surely 
not consistency,” Burson groaned, as the same 
burden of song, with only a few minor variations, 
greeted them in every house they visited. 

At midnight the partners were back in the 
studio — tired, dusty, hungry, heart-sore and 
feeling as though they did n’t have a friend in 
the town. ‘We surely did get some fine public- 
ity out of those pictures,” Art observed wearily. 
“Tf we had put a full-page advertisement in 
The Clarion, calling attention to the fact that we 
were the worst photographers in town, we could 
not get more people to believe it than we have 
done by giving away free only fifteen dollars’ 
worth of pictures.” 

And Burson, realizing the truth of the state- 
ment, said never a word. 


KENNETH R. HARTLEY 
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WHITE ASTERS 





ALICE E, SOUTHER 


Efficient Spotting 


AUGUST KRUG 


OW many photographers — ama- 
teur or professional — are there who 
habitually produce faultless nega- 
tives and prints in which no pin- 





are apparent? Not many. And all others are in- 
terested in the cure of these evils — spotting. 
The purpose of this paper is to bring forth a new 
method to dispense with these misplaced, unde- 
sirable highlights and shadows. Amateurs, as a 
rule, are none too skilful in the use of camel-hair 
brush and opaque, the usual tools employed. 


The brush must not be too wet, otherwise it will 
cause the pigment to spread beyond the confines 
of the spot. It must not be too dry, else no color 
will be deposited. At the best, but five or six 
spots can be made at one filling. And then the 
uncertainty of the operation! 

The writer has been particularly unfortunate, 
it would appear, in the matter of dust-specks on 
negatives, and these always occur on the lightest 
portions of the print, where they show up most 
readily. Bungling work in removing them is ap- 
parent at once, and it was felt that the brush- and 
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opaque-method was inadequate. In casting about 
for a more efficient method, he hit upon the fol- 
lowing, and vouches for its superiority in every 
respect. Ordinary printer’s ink is the medium 
used. This can be obtained very cheaply and in 
colors to match all prints, as well as a good opaque 
black for negative-work. “Sullmanco” inks 
have proven well fitted to the task. For the appli- 
cation, construct a few tools as follows: From an 
ordinary pencil, remove the rubber-tip. With a 
pair of pliers, thrust a sewing-needle lengthwise 
through the rubber so that the point projects 
about a half inch. Break off the eye-end of the 
needle where it enters the rubber, and replace 
this latter in its original position at the pencil-end. 
This will provide you with a needle-point held 
rigidly, yet with a certain amount of flexibility, 
which is useful. Other methods to accomplish 
the same result will no doubt suggest themselves, 
but the one described will probably be found to 
be the simplest. Now grind off the point slightly 
and the instrument is complete. Prepare several 
of these, using needles of different sizes and grind- 
ing them off to different degrees. Use a mild 
stone to do the grinding, and hold the needle at 
right angles to the stone. Also allow the sharp 
point to remain on one or two needles, for fine 
work. 

When ready, spread out just a little of the ink 
on an old negative, working it with the blade of a 
knife. Then, holding the needle vertically above, 
dab at the glass. This will remove a little spot of 
ink on the end of the needle, and this is now 
transferred to the negative or print in the same 
way. The operation is repeated as often as may 
be necessary to remove the blemish. Do not use 
too much ink. The size of the spot produced is 
always the same, regardless of the pressure em- 
ployed. This is of great value, as the work can 
be speeded up to an extent unknown when a brush 
is used. The sizes of dots can be varied to suit 
the delicacy of the work. The ink may be kept 
almost indefinitely by imprisoning it between 
two cover-glasses or old negatives, and is always 
ready for use without preliminary mixing. 

Not the least of the system’s advantages lies 
in the fact that prints spotted in this way may be 








washed in water to get rid of surface-dirt without 
affecting the spotting. The tendency of rough- 
surfaced papers, especially, to accumulate dirt is 
well known and, ordinarily, would necessitate 
tedious rubbing with art-gum to remove it. If 
necessary, the work may be removed by rubbing 
with a rag or tuft of cotton moistened with ben- 
zine or turpentine. 

As a rule, in negative-work, the aim is to get 
the transparent spots filled with pigment. Use 
large needles for this. For prints, observe the 
following rules: Keep away from the edge of the 
spot. Don’t try to fill in the spot completely, but 
make a series of small dcts which shall approxi- 
mate the surrounding parts in tone. Under-spot 
rather than over-spot. For small white spots on 
prints, a black dot in the center is usually suffi- 
cient. Let the photographer—even the beginner 
—nheed the instructions given herein, and he will 
be able to say, with Lady Macbeth, “Out, damned 
spot!” and stay out. 


Technical Perfection and Art 


TueE technically perfect representation of a 
subject, whether a Dutch painting or a photo- 
graph of a scene in nature, is not art. It may in- 
vite the admiration of the observer — a brief sen- 
sation and all is over. A picture of that kind 
mirrors the character of its author — a man of 
no soul, no emotion. On the other hand, a pic- 
ture — produced by the camera — one that tells 
a story, something that establishes an intimacy 
between the artist and the beholder, the meaning 
of which comes by degrees and causes a pleasant 
sensation in the mind, such a picture is worth 
while. It compensates the author for his effort 
and pains and is a tribute to his artistic skill. 
He is made to feel that he has contributed a con- 
siderable share to the world’s happiness, just as 
much as the vocal or the instrumental artist by a 
grand performance. The latter has departed or, 
at least, is not available, and his performance 
lives only in the memory; but the work of the 
successful pictorialist speaks to us visually and 
constantly, as it graces the wall of our home. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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Photographing by Moonlight 





WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HE — of “— a pho- 





ae) tiful and out of the gpa to e, 
BEM since the field has been se arcely 
conte’ with the serious intention to present the 
material in a pictorial manner. Furthermore, 
although the earlier experimenters chose snow- 
scenes for their trials — on account of the extra 
amount of reflected light present—it will be found 
that attractive subjects are available at all seasons 
of the vear and under varied atmospheric condi- 
Naturally, certain Jimitations 


tions. are en 


phernalia must be required to make pictures by 
the light of the moon. As a matter of fact, such 
is by no means the case, for it is possible to do 
very creditable work with a simple box-camera 
loaded with any good brand of fast plates or 
films. However, to obtain the greatest control of 
the fine pomts of photographic technique, it is 
better to use a focusing-type of camera, fitted 
with a ground-glass screen, small finders being 
especially unsatisfactory to locate the image and 
to study the composition of a night-scene of 
any kind. Large field-cameras are not desirable, 
as the longer focus lenses needed with them do 





ON A WINTER’S NIGHT 


countered, owing to the working conditions be- 
ing different from those existing during daylight- 
hours; but this adds only zest to one’s efforts, 
and when results prove successful the feeling of 
satisfaction in a deed well done is compensation 
for the additional care involved. 

As the first questions usually asked by the 
average amateur when a new line of work is at- 
tempted are those connected with apparatus and 
other technical details of manipulation, such 
natural curiosity may as well be gratified at once 
especially as not a few seem to be under the 





impression that some sort of wonderful para- 
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not possess much depth of focus at large aper- 
tures, so all things considered a long-focus plate- 
camera of about 4x 5 is best suited to this work. 
This should be fitted with a lens of from eight 
to ten-inch focus; a rapid-rectilinear working at 
a speed of F/8 will answer the purpose very well. 
Of course lenses of greater aperture are more 
convenient, because they allow one to cut down 
the length of exposure, which at best is measured 
by minutes rather than fractions of a second. 

It is advisable to use a good firm tripod, to 


guard against possible vibration during expo- 
sure. Few accessories are needed. A_ simple 
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“view-meter,” which may be made of cardboard, 

along the lines of a direct-vision finder, only 
larger, is very convenient to study the subject- 
matter before setting up the outfit; also some 
pieces of gummed-paper should be taken along, 
the use of which will be mentioned later. Fast 
grades of plates will be selected naturally — 
the faster the better so long as quality of grada- 
tion has not been sacrificed by the makers to 
speed alone. I am in the habit of using a well- 
known brand of rapid Iso. plates, although I 
am not sure for this kind of work that they are 
superior to plain emulsions, never having made 
comparative tests. The necessity of employing 
a “non-halation” variety is less imperative than 
when artificial lighting-effect is the motive; but 
under some conditions it might be safer to use 
them to prevent spreading of brilliant highlights. 
When it comes to the exposure, considerable 
latitude is allowable, at least upon the full side. 
for there is always an opportunity to control the 
amount of detail shown in the finished picture by 
simple alterations during development of the 
negative and in the printing. The main thing 
is to make sure to get at least the minimum 
amount of detail or gradation which a given 
subject demands for adequate rendition. 

Using plates or films possessing a speed of 
Wynne 120, Watkins 200, or Class }? of the 
Puoro-Era Exposure-Guide, and an F/8 lens- 
stop, from ten to forty minutes are required, ac- 
cording to the character of the subject, when 
night has fully set in. Sometimes the exposure 
may be shortened without losing the effect sought 
by taking advantage of the diffused illumi- 
nation existing in the late twilight, which sof- 
tens the shadows without conflicting with the 
direct lighting from the moon. Under these 
conditions I have sometimes found a very few 
minutes sufficient, especially with snow or water 
in the immediate foreground. However, personal 
experience will prove the best guide in this class 
of work, though reference to the data given else- 
where concerning the illustrations accompanying 
these remarks will help as a starting-point for 
the various types of subjects shown. 

There is no trickery or secret of any value 
connected with the development of night-scenes, 
for no developer can bring out in the negative 
what has not been impressed upon the emulsion 
by the exposure, and with anything like ade- 
quate timing the image will come up without 
forcing, the same as with any other class of sub- 
jects. The only advice worth while is to use a 
fairly dilute solution of a normally soft-working 
developer — say about one-half the strength of 
the formule usually given for tray development 
—so that sufficient time may be allowed for all 
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possible detail to appear before the highlights 
block-up. Especial care should be taken to ex- 
pose the plates as little as possible during develop- 
ment to the darkroom-light, since the slightest 
trace of fog would be very noticeable. Owing 
to the prevalence of deep shadows, a normally 
exposed and developed negative will naturally 
be thin and soft, with the exception of the small 
space taken up by the strongest lights, and this 
is liable to deceive inexperienced workers into 
thinking that the result is defective in some way. 

Perhaps the most surprising “stunt” to the 
uninitiated is the inclusion of the moon without 
showing any blur from motion, for, as every one 
knows, if the moon is allowed within the field of 
view during the long exposure needed for the 
landscape it would appear in the picture as a trail 
of light. As a matter of fact, the dodge I have 
used successfully for a number of years is very 
simple — being nothing more than making two 
exposures — one upon the foreground, and the 
other for the moon alone. When making the main 
exposure the moon is excluded from the field, 
after which the dark-slide is replaced, holder 
withdrawn, and the image examined to ascertain 
the best place for the moon to appear in the com- 
position. A small piece of gummed-paper with a 
hole in the center is then stuck to the focusing- 
screen in the spot selected, and the camera tilted 
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until the moon is seen in the correct position. A 
second exposure is given of from ten to twenty 
seconds, either upon the same plate or a separate 
one, according to circumstances. If the picture 
is made after night has fully set in one is entirely 
safe in making both exposures upon the same 
plate, as no suggestion of a double image will 
appear because of the great difference in tle 
length of the two exposures; but in the case of 
early moonrise-effects, or when one is not quite 
sure of the best spot for the moon to be placed, it 
is better to use another plate — this is placed 
back of the landscape-negative while printing. 
In this connection it may be noted that lenses of 
relatively short focus, such as the six-inch com- 
monly fitted to a 4 x 5 camera, do not produce an 
image of the moon that is large enough to appear 
natural in relation to the rest of the view, and 
when sharply focused the effect is also hard and 
un-atmospheric. Owing to its brightness the 
moon looks larger to the eyes, and consequently 
fills a greater space in our mental impression of 
a scene than is actually true optically; but as the 
character of the picture is so largely determined 
by the degree with which impressions are ren- 
dered, one is justified in showing the moon upon a 
larger scale. This is one reason why I suggested 
the use of a longer focus lens for this work — eight 
to ten-inch on a 4 x 5 camera. Although the 
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THE SILVER-GLEAM 


WILLIAM S8. DAVIS. 


size of near objects can be altered in the picture 
by moving nearer or further away, the image of 
the moon can be altered in size only by changing 
the focus of the lens. Should a long-focus lens 
not be available, the image produced by the reg- 
ular lens may be made considerably larger by 
racking out the lens-front an inch or so beyond 
the normal. Curious as it may seem, this does not 
destroy the image of the moon, but simply gives 
it a pleasing softness, which can be regulated, 
if desired, by using a size or two smaller stop in 
the lens, according to the effect desired. 

If one first notes the direction in which the 
moon rises — which varies with the time of year 
—many desirable subjects can be located by 
daylight with the help of a pocket-compass to 
give the bearings, and should the sun be in approx- 
imately the position that the moon will appear 
later a quite fair idea of the latent possibilities 
may be had by looking at the scene with half- 
closed eyes, though the characteristic moonlight- 
atmosphere will naturally have to be supplied by 
the imagination. This mode of hunting subjects 
saves considerable time at night, for with the 
standpoint selected beforehand several exposures 
can be made in one evening. It is possible to 
pursue the work for a number of nights each 
month — weather permitting—if one com- 
mences two or three nights before the moon fulls. 
The flattening of the moon’s disk is so slight at 
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such times as to be unnoticeable in a picture. In 
making marines showing a flat beach with water 
in the foreground it is best to expose, if possible, 
at “slack water,” thus avoiding the blurr caused 
by a changing tide-line. The same advice also 
applies when shipping is included, as the rise or 
fall of the tide might be sufficient to affect the 
definition of vessels moored at a wharf. In any 
case, shipping should be taken only in quiet 
weather, when the water is smooth and clear. 








plicable. The pattern created by the forms, or 
edges, of objects against the sky constitutes the 
most important single element of a night-compo- 
sition, for observation shows that a pronounced 
characteristic of moonlight is to divide a scene 
into a few flat masses of dark tone, accented by 
concentrated highlights formed by the moon 
and its reflected light upon water, or bright ob- 
jects. For example, in landscape with clumps 
of trees, parts which by daylight would exhibit 

















MAY-EVENING 


Having described the technical side I cannot 
drop the subject without calling attention to the 
need of personally studying the peculiar quality 
of night-effects before one can expect to produce 
satisfactory pictorial interpretations. By no 
means the least important point to consider is the 
selection of suitable compositions, since many 
attractive daylight-subjects lose their quality 
entirely at night, and some simple bits which 
might ordinarily be overlooked acquire a wholly 
unexpected charm in the moonlight. As most of 
these views are made with the source of light in 
front, some of my suggestions upon composi- 
tion in the article “Against-the-Light Effects,” 
in the June, 1917, issue of this magazine, are ap- 
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numberless half-tones are merged into broad 
shadows, in which detail is quite indefinite and 
wholly subordinate to the whole. Although the 
shadows in moonlight possess a vague, mysterious 
quality, which it is essential to preserve in the pic- 
ture, they are not devoid of atmosphere in any 
fairly open scene — consequently, they cannot be 
truthfully represented by absolute black, a fact 
to be kept in mind when making a print. 

From the foregoing the reader will be correct 
in believing that simple forms silhouetted against 
sky or water furnish attractive material when 
the moon, or its reflected light upon water, is 
used for accent; but another interesting phase is 
to photograph a scene illuminated by moonlight 
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falling upon it from one side. Many open land- 
scapes with massed foliage in the middle-distance, 
also certain winter-scenes, are adapted to such 
treatment. The illustration “On a Winter's 
Night” is an example, and though it will be seen 
that the relative proportion of deep shadows is 
naturally different under a side-lighting there is 
a quality about the finished picture which differ- 
entiates it from anything which might be made 
of the same subject by daylight, perhaps the most 
characteristic feature being the tone-value of the 


Covering-Power 


MOR some reason or other most pho- 
tographers have an idea that it is 
quite in excess of their power to 
learn anything about lenses beyond 
- 4} the fact that they are essential ad- 
juncts to the camera, that they cost a lot of 
money and that they do not always yield good 
pictures. Perhaps one reason for this is that to 
have a deep knowledge of the design, properties 
and construction of lenses a man must be a fairly 
competent mathematician, and mathematicians 
can only express themselves by using mathe- 
matical symbols and terms of which the ordinary 
man knows naught, so that at the outset he is 
virtually shut out from all lens-lore except the 
few pages usually devoted to the subject in gen- 
eral text-books on photography. We, therefore, 
feel that no apology is needed for again repeat- 
ing some elementary information of a practical 
nature on a few selected points. 

A point on which much misconception exists 
is “covering-power.” Very often a lens which 
would answer capitally for wide-angle work is 
overlooked in that connection because it has 
been purchased for another purpose, and the 
owner has no idea that its powers go beyond what 
it was supposed to do. As an example, there is 
a very cheap anastigmat often fitted to quarter- 
plate hand-cameras which, upon testing, was 
found to illuminate a circle of over ten-inches 
diameter, and therefore capable of being used as 
a wide-angle lens on a whole plate, its perform- 
ance at a given aperture being better than a pro- 
fessedly wide-angle lens of similar focal length. 
It is believed by many that the covering-power 
of a lens is increased by stopping down. This is 
true only in the sense that the area sharply de- 
fined is increased, but the size of the circle illumi- 
nated, and consequently that of the largest plate 
which can be covered, remains the same. In fact, 
with one well-known make the size of the circle 
of illumination is appreciably reduced at the 











sky in relation to all the other parts. Some 
diffusion of the image usually aids the impression 
in moonlight-pictures, and this may be imparted 
at the time the exposure is made, or by various 
means when printing. Rough papers generally 
help to give “quality’’ to the deep, flat shadows, 
fine results being possible by proper manipula- 
tion of bromide-papers. The various pigment 
processes, gum-bichromate, carbon, ete., are es- 
pecially well adapted to the purpose when worked 


with skill. 


and Definition 


smaller apertures of the diaphragm. Covering- 
power is not in any way dependent upon the focal 
length of the lens, but upon its construction. Of 
course, With lenses of any one class, such as rapid 
rectilinears, the covering-power increases in 
proportion to the focal length; but when different 
classes are compared the difference is very marked, 
a short-focus anastigmat usually covering a much 
larger field, whether expressed in terms of illumi- 
nation or of definition, than a rapid rectilinear 
of much greater focal length. The circle of il- 
lumination of lenses of the rectilinear type can 
usually be increased by decreasing the separation 
between the combinations, but the focal length 
is very slightly affected by this operation, so that 
if the intention is to convert a rapid rectilinear 
into a wide-angle lens it is necessary that a larger 
plate be used. 

Sharpness of definition is a rather uncertain 
term when applied to the performance of a lens. 
Very few photographic lenses come up to an as- 
tronomer’s standard, and it is not necessary that 
they should do so, but even photographic lenses 
vary to an enormous extent. It is not desirable 
here to go into the causes of such variations, but 
rather to show their effect upon the quality of the 
negative, and this is an important question when 
copying fine-line subjects or making negatives 
when subsequent enlargement is to be under- 
taken. Many expensive modern lenses, especially 
those of the larger sizes, leave much to be desired 
in this respect, and it would surprise many of 
their owners if plates were exposed upon a page 
of clear print, upon smooth paper, such as we find 
in the better-class magazines, using apertures of 
F/5.6 and F/22 respectively. In most cases small 
type, such as that used in our small advertise- 
ments, if reduced to one-fourth scale, will be 
hardly legible at full aperture, while it will be 
quite sharp with the smaller opening. A slow 
plate should be used for this trial, as the coarse 
grain of some of the extra-rapid emulsions would 
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interfere with the results. For portraiture and 
certain classes of landscape and architectural 
work such critical sharpness is not necessary nor 
desirable, so that various devices have been em- 
ployed to soften the definition at will, or special 
lenses have been constructed which are incapable 
of giving a sharp image. 

It is not possible to define sharpness with any 
exactitude, so that it has been found necessary 
to take as a working standard a “circle of confu- 
sion” ;}9 of an inch in diameter as a practical 
working standard. As is well-known, every point 
of light in the original subject is represented by 
a tiny dise upon the photographic plate, and 
when these dises do not exceed +} of an inch in 
diameter we call the image sharp. On the conti- 
nent the standard is s)y of an inch. Photo- 
graphic definition differs from that produced by 
the draughtsman or painter, inasmuch as the 
photographer has no local control over the edges 
of his areas of light and shadow. A picture may 
be painted in the broadest possible way with large 
dabs of color, but the edges of these dabs are 
more or less sharp, and serve to define such de- 
tails as it may be desired to emphasize. Inthe same 
way the roughest sketch in pencil or chalk owes 
much of its sharpness to the edges of the strokes. 
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A photograph is, on the other hand, more like a 
pure mezzotint in its character, but without the 
mezzotint grain, so that it is difficult not to de- 
generate from softness into smudginess. For this 
reason many photographers wisely adopt a rough- 
surfaced paper for their soft pictures, or use one 
with a canvas-grain. In either case the smooth 
texture is broken up, and something of the mezzo- 
tint quality is obtained. About ten years ago Mr. 
Howard Farmer suggested the use of a reversed 
copy of a cross-line screen, which he placed in con- 
tact with the sensitive surface when enlarging. 
This broke up the shadows, and in a less degree 
the half-tones, into a grain which, although im- 
perceptible to the eye, relieved the hardness of 
the image.— British Journal of Photography. 





“= 


Books are the records of man’s accomplish- 
ments. They are the means by which each gen- 
eration acquires the experiences and inspirations 
of the generations that have passed and lifts 
itself to a higher level. An appetite for good 
books is as necessary to the growth of mentality 
as is an appetite for good food to the growth of 
the body.— Glen Buck 
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Radiography and Photography 
Wr *S this! Thorne Baker appearing 


before the Roentgen Society and talking 

about X-ray photography? Mr. Baker is not 
the only writer to fall into this somewhat popular 
error. There is a certain worthy gentleman — a 
great admirer of the art of photography — who 
writes an article on the history of the art-science 
for a prominent American art-journal. It is 
really entertaining to note the breezy manner 
with which he treats a subject of which he has 
no practical knowledge whatever. He, too, re- 
fers to radiography as photography and to radio- 
graphs as photographs. Although almost any 
good dryplate will yield a radiograph, there are 
regular X-ray plates — specially prepared for 
the purpose; but he who exposes them, in the usual 
way, is not necessarily a photographer, no more 
than he who makes a blue-print. Many good 
people imagine that because a hospital-physician 
exposes an X-ray plate on a patient, or an expert 
radiographer makes a film-record of a defective 
tooth, each must be a photographer. Far from 
it! Photography — as our readers know, of 
course — is a process divided into several differ- 
ent stages, the first of which is the application 
of lens-optics — producing images of visible ob- 
jects. Naturally, the process of photography 
would be a failure were it not for the successful 
fixation of the positive image, whether on glass, 
metal or paper. This probably accounts for the 
inadequate dictionary-definition of photography, 
viz., “The science which relates to the action of 
light on the sensitive bodies in the production 
of pictures, the fixation of images and the like.” 
Radiography reveals the precise location of for- 
eign objects or substances in the human body, 
as well as the structural and physical condition 
—not the external appearance — of organs, 
bones and tissues by means of shadographs, the 
first direct result being the negative and, a direct 
copy thereof, the positive. But because the pro- 
duction of these shadographs or radiographs re- 
sembles a certain step in the practice of photog- 
raphy, the term “X-ray photography” found 
its origin. Therefore, any reproductive process 
in which the image is formed otherwise than by 
a lens or a pinhole is not photography. Happily, 
X-ray work — as a special process — has been 
designated as radiography, and as tbis is a cor- 








rect, expressive and differentiating term — or, at 
least, until replaced by a better one — it should 
be used exclusively, thus avoiding confusion 
and ambiguity. 


Honoring Lumiere 
| 1 LSEWHERE in this issue reference is made 


to the tenth anniversary of the introduction 
into this country of Lumiere Autochrome plates, 
and the hope is expressed that camera-clubs cele- 
brate this event in some fitting manner. One way 
might be to arrange a display of Autochrome 
transparencies by masters of the process, and to 
read papers setting forth the present-day method 
of manipulation, which is simple, quick and cer- 
tain. In honoring Lumiere, we also honor France. 


Learning From Each Other 


T is well-known that the late John J. Enneking 

profited by examining the work of photo- 
pictorialists. He admired their originality in 
conceiving and treating a theme, as well as the 
taste and sentiment they imparted to it. He 
was quick to perceive the free and simple beauty 
of certain landscapes by Macnaughtan, Ander- 
son, Davis, and genres by White. He was ever 
the student, and observed the efforts of others 
with a view to excel his own glorious perform- 
ances. Other painters are gleaning ideas from 
the work of artist-photographers, but refrain 
from acknowledging the debt thus incurred; 
whereas many ignore photo-pictorialism alto- 
gether. On the other hand, pictorial photog- 
raphers, professionals as well as amateurs, may 
learn much from the artists of the brush, but 
should do so with discrimination and reservation. 

Similarly, the amateur camerist may study 
profitably the work of the master-photographer, 
and to this end should visit the exhibitions of 
the various state-associations. Here the real 
artistic impulse of the professional finds an out- 
let, often more freely than in his own studio, 
where he is more or less restricted by daily rou- 
tine. Of course, the usual work of the masters 
of the craft is in itself worthy the attention of 
the student-amateur; but their contributions to 
the National or State photographic salons rep- 
resent the spontaneous expression of their artistic 
temperaments as well as their executive ability. 
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Closing the last day of every month Sor 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


ADVANCED COMPETITION [Qiu 


Ss N 


Advanced Competition 





Prizes 


Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


First Prize: 


Rules 


This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints cn 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
cr black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


THESE will continue to be featured in PHoto-Era 
competitions during 1917 and 1918, so as to afford more 
opportunities to our readers to win official recognition. 





Awards — Miscellaneous Competition 
Closed August 31, 1917 

First Prize: T. W. Kilmer. 

Second Prize: Leander Miller. 

Third Prize: Paul Wierum. 

Honorable Mention: James C. Baker, David Beehler, 
Chas. J. Bernauer, Arnold O. Brigden, Alvah G. Clark, 
H. C. Cowles, John G. Dickson, B. F. Gray, Bertran 
F. Hawley, Carl Hermes, Franklin I. Jordan, Max 
Keroff, Warren R. Laity, C. M. Mansfield, R. J. Mor- 
row, J. W. Newton, J. Herbert Saunders, Kenneth D. 
Smith, W. Stelcik, R. B. M. Taylor, George Veldman, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell. 





Subjects for Competition — 1917 


“The Spirit of Summer.”” Closes September 30. 
““Vacation-Pictures.”’ Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.”’ Closes December 31. 


1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.”’ Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 
“*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes May 31. 
“The Spirit of Spring.”’ Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
**Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes August 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Participants in Photo-Era Competitions 


PicrortaL contributors or participants in PxoTo- 
Era Competitions should remember that a print re- 
ceiving a prize or Honorable Mention in either of these 
classes becomes the permanent property of Pxoto- 
Era MaGazin&, for reasons explained in the Rules. 

Nevertheless, the author of the print is not prev ented 
thereby from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives, after he shall have received official recognition. 
This matter is explained in the Rules, and, particularly, 
in editorials in the April and August issues. You are 
requested to read both. 
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A YOUNG BUCK INDIAN 
DR. T. W. KILMER 
FIRST PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 








Flashlights — Advanced Competition} 
[Ending December 31, 1917; 


Tue approach of long winter-evenings and dull days 
arouses new interest in flashlight-photography. The 
remarkable advance in the manufacture of flash-powder 
and flashlight-apparatus has simplified greatly this at- 
tractive form of photography, with the result that cam- 
erists may now utilize their winter-evenings to good 
advantage. For some reason, many workers fail to ap- 
preciate the possibilities that lie in a safe and efficient 
fashlight-equipment. Without due investigation they 
are sometimes inclined to belittle the value of the flash- 
light as an efficient artificial illuminant. Also, many 
camerists are frankly afraid to handle flash-powder in 
their own homes or the homes of others. Although it is 
true that the utmost care must be exercised at all times, 
this should not be interpreted as meaning that fl: ash- 
light-photography is a dangerous pastime. In short, as 
in many other forms of activity, ordinary precaution 
and common sense will suffice to assure the safety of 
all concerned. Flashlight-photography owes its present 
popularity to the fact that it provides a method by 
which results are obtained that could be had in no 
other way. It provides a new field of endeavor for the 
camerist at a time of year when light-conditions are 
least favorable to photography. 

The so-called portable skylight used on a tripod- 

standard and supporting a smoke-bag has been im- 
proved wonderfully, until its use is within reach of the 
novice. The flash-powder is fired electrically, the 
smoke does not escape into the room and a soft well- 
diffused actinic light is produced that yields excellent 
negatives. Those who make only occasional flashlight- 
photographs find the flash-sheets eminently suited to 
their requirements, though the smoke-nuisance is not 
avoided entirely. However, when only one or two 
pictures are to be made, the smoke may soon be driven 
out of a well-ventilated room. Pure magnesium is, 
perhaps, the safest and least objectionable light. This 
may be used as a powder, to be blown through the 
flame of an alcohol-lamp, or as a “ribbon,” in which 
form it is exceedingly compact and convenient. The 
objection to the use of magnesium is that it is slower 
and is likely to show movement when photographing 
restless children or lively pets. 

Whatever the medium used, great care should be 
taken to keep well clear of loose draperies, walls and 
ceilings. Also, look well to your fingers and thumb, 
lest the flash reach them and cause a serious burn. A 
dust-pan makes an excellent article on which to place 
a flash-cartridge to be ignited by a fuse. Usually, where 
the handle is attached to the under-side of the dust- 
pan, there is sufficient grip so that the hand may be 
well under the pan, and thus be protected at the mo- 
ment of discharge. I have used this method many times 
when another and better flashlight-equipment was not 
to be had. 

A dull winter-day and careful use of the flashlight is 
an excellent combination with which to photograph 
interiors. A weak flash —to avoid producing harsh 
highlights — may be used to illuminate the dark por- 
tions of the subject not reached by daylight. Some- 
times, with the aid of a friend, two or more flashes may 
be made simultaneously. This is particularly well 
suited to pictures about the house in the evening. A 
distinct advantage possessed by the flashlight for in- 
terior photography is that at night there is little or no 
halation from windows to contend with. An electric 
pocket flash-lamp is of great service to help plan the 
composition of the picture on the ground-glass. Usually 


there is insufficient illumination to produce a well-de- 








fined image on the ground-glass, and a friend walking 
about from one point to another with a bright electric 
flash-lamp will enable the camerist to determine the 
correct focus and the limits of the picture. 

For some reason or other, many camerists seem to 
lose sight of the fact that composition is just as im- 
portant in making flashlight-photographs as it is in 
pictorial- or studio-photography. There should be a 
center of interest, and simplicity should characterize 
the composition. In a home-interior it is probable that 
either a fireplace or a pleasant window will be the center 
of attraction. Whatever it may be, let it have the best 
illumination and be given that position in the picture- 
space which will give it most prominence. This done, 
so arrange the other furnishings of the room that they 
shall lead the eye to the main interest rather than de- 
tract from it. In planning the arrangement of an in- 
terior to be made by flashlight, it is well to place a 
lamp or other illuminant in the place where the flash is 
to be used, that the direction of the light may be al- 
lowed for in placing the objects. Be sure that no near- 
by chair or table is cut in half by the margin of the 
print. If there are any artificial lights in the room not 
included in the range of vision, they are better left 
burning, as they help to break up “st strong shadows. 

In making groups of people in the evening, it is very 
important that the room be light, as otherwise the 
pupils of the eyes are greatly dilated to adapt the 
vision to the darkness, and the result of the sudden 
blinding flash is a startled expression, even when there 
is inreality no feeling of nervousness felt by the subjects. 

The cosy feeling of the fireside is greatly enhanced by 
representing the room as lighted by its glow. This is 
accomplished by using a flash in the “fireplace. As 
halation would almost inevitably result from the un- 
shielded flash, it is better to place a figure or piece of 
furniture between it and the lens. The magnesium- 
ribbon is a safe light to use in such work, and very con- 
venient as well. A piece of ribbon the desired length 
can be arranged in the fireplace with a piece of string 
tied to one end as a slow fuse. The ribbon is also used 
easily in effects of candle-light or lamplight. 

The flashlight-pictures entered in this competition 
should aim to keep away from hackneyed themes. 
Endeavor to approach the subject from an original! 
and interesting point of view. If it is a group, try to 
arrange those composing it in a manner that avoids a 
“take-us-and-get-it-over” expression. If it is a do- 
mestic pet, try to make the result appear true to the 
life and natural. With regard to interiors, arrange the 
furniture, draperies, decorations and other things 
about the room so that the finished picture does not 
appear artificial and stilted. Be sure to see to it that 
all framed pictures with glass are so arranged that 
the flash will not cast a reflection across each picture, 
thus obliterating it entirely as part of the decorations 
of the room. In short, whatever form of flashlight- 
picture you attempt, make it natural, well-composed 
and of interest to all. 

Much of the success of any flashlight-photograph 
depends on the careful selection of the proper printing- 
medium. Usually a soft-working paper is best. Prints 
may be Brae a reddish color to carry out the idea of 
firelight. However, better no color at all than a crude 
attempt that destroys rather than helps an effect. In 
the present competition it would be better for contest- 
ants to confine themselves to the production of a pleas- 
ing black-and-white print devoid of any attempts to 
= it. Besides, prints in any color but black or del- 

cate sepia do not reproduce well. Reference to the 
files of Puoro-Era will reveal many excellent examples 
of flashlight-photography. R saders should look these 
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THE CALL OF THE HOUR 
LEANDER MILLER 
SECOND PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 














SUNSET-HAVEN 





PAUL WIERUM 


THIRD PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


up, as the published pictures will be of great help. The 
flashlight-competition of a year ago was exceptionally 
interesting and valuable to competitors and readers 
alike. It is hoped that this year greater efforts will be 
made to send flashlight-pictures of more originality, 
better composition and truer technical value. 


A. Hi, B. 
What the Public Wants 


Mucnu discussion has been waged as to whether the 
photographer should set his own standard or accept 
that of his customers, and it is interesting to note the 
epigrammatic remark of the late Sir Herbert Tree in 
his book “The English Stage”: “Do not give the peo- 
ple what they want; give them what you want them to 
want, and in time they ‘Il want it.” If Sir Herbert 
acted on this principle—and he probably did to a 
very great extent — it was very successful in his hands. 
His Shakespearean revivals all came off with flying 
colors, and this was not because they were Shakespeare, 
but because, in addition to clever acting, they were so 
magnificently staged and presented. The theater- 
going public does not really like Shakespeare, and one 
might almost say the pill was gilded! The portraitist 
might take the hint, and improve the public taste in 
portraiture by doctoring it with gilded pills. The gild- 
ing required will vary according to circumstances, and 
may be on the photograph or on the way it is sold. 
We have known it to be the charm and attractiveness 
of the receptionist where there was an extensive clien- 
tele of young men. Or again it may be the embroider- 
ing of the pictures, the dainty elegance of the mount- 
ing and the framing. In a word, the buying of a pho- 
tograph must be made an interesting and an attractive 
proposition; the staff must handle customers in the 
right way, the right way varying, of course, with the 
client; the premises must be kept bright, and whatever 








is done in the way of educating the public taste must be 
built on a good foundation of already appreciated 
qualities, such as sound likeness, pleasing expression 
and judicious enhancement of good looks already 
present.— British Journal of Photography. 


Figure-Composition in Landscape 


ProsPectTIve pictorialists desirous to improve their 
picture-making abilities with reference to a standard 
work on figure-composition are advised to consult the 
volume on this subject by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen). This is a de luxe publication, 7} x 10} inches in 
size, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper, gold 
top and sides, and illustrated with over 150 halftones 
(from celebrated paintings and appropriate photo- 
graphs by well-known pictorialists) and diagrams. 
This superb volume is from the pen of one of the fore- 
most living art-critics, and is designed to guide amateur 
photographers to successful efforts in composition of 
landscapes with and without figures. The work was 
published, originally, at $3.00, but PHoro-Era pro- 
cured 150 volumes at a special price, and will sell them 
to its readers at $1.50 a copy, sent by express, collect, 
or by parcel-post (consignee’s risk), postage according 
to zone. Each copy, in a neat cardboard box, ready for 
shipment, weighs 33 ounces. 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoro-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in Puooro-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. This should be 


of vital importance to all buyers of photographic ma- 
terial, amateur and professional. 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTIILY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Utilizing Old Autochrome Plates 


Durtinc these uncertain times of transatlantic freight 
deliveries it often happens that a fresh supply of Lu- 
miére Autochrome plates does not arrive as promptly 
as desired, or that the stock at the photo-dealers’ passes 
the expiration-date and consequently is apt to be dis- 
carded as useless. Fortunately for camerist and dealer 
alike, a formula has been found which produces excel- 
lent results with expired Autochrome plates. In fact, 
some plates were used and developed bearing expira- 
tion-dates as far back as 1913, and the results were very 
satisfactory. Incidentally, this formula has been found 
to be excellent for fresh Autochrome plates that are 
overexposed, even if they are developed in it not over 
fifteen seconds, as this formula does not cause any of 
the stains or cloudy effects which would come from an 
underdeveloped plate. Development should be carried 
on until the shadows of the plate have turned to quite 
a dark gray when looking down on the plate in the de- 
veloper; the highlights will then have almost disap- 
peared. This development may be fifteen to thirty 
seconds with an overexposed plate. The important 
point is to be sure to develop sufficiently, as the devel- 
oper is not inclined to reduce the lighter colors such as 
the sky. The developer is given in the following formula: 


EE eS ene en ee agree a 1,000 c.c. 

Methynol (or metol) ................. 5 grams 
eee 10 grams 
Sodium Sulphite (dry) ................ 60 grams 
Sodium or Potassium Carbonate ....... 45 grams 


Potassium Bromide (10 per cent solution) 15 grams 


The plates are to be developed in this until the im- 
age turns black, or until nearly all the grayish effect 
has disappeared when looking down on the plate in the 
developer. For a plate which has had a good, strong 
exposure, the development should take from one to two 
minutes. In view of the fact that this formula is the 
result of careful and thorough experiment, it is hoped 
that camerists will avail themselves of the increased 
opportunities which it offers to make the most of every 
out-dated Autochrome plate. 


An Economy Note 


At this time economy is a prime requisite everywhere. 
and for this reason the remarks of J. R. B. in The Ama- 
teur Photographer are especially timely. “It is useful 
to know that a half-plate will cut up into six small plates 
of 4.5 by 6 cm. (1 by 23 inches) and this suggests a 
method to economize, as the relatively high price of 
V. P. plates is to cover extra cost of cutting, etc. To 
cut up a half-plate into six small plates, a rectangle the 
size of the small plate is marked out accurately on a 
piece of white paper as a guide, and the sides of the rect- 
angle extended some distance in all directions. The 
plate is laid film downwards on this and moved into 
position, the cutting being done on the back of the plate 
with a diamond or wheel. The whole operation must 
be conducted in a very safe light, and with the mini- 
mum light that will enable the work to be done, the 
plate being protected from direct light. The operation 
must be performed deliberately and quickly, and the 
most expeditious method we have found to be to cut 


latitudinal strips 4.5 cm. in diameter from the half- 
plate, cut these across and break the glass, but not the 
film, by bending inwards film to film, and immediately 
wrapping in light-proof paper. These plates are usually 
of thicker glass, but otherwise are identical with the 
small plates as purchased, and, provided care is taken 
in the cutting to protect the film from strong light, and 
to prevent abrasion of the film by small particles of 
glass, there is no reason why such home-cut plates 
should not be used regularly. Since a fairly large strip 
of plate is wasted in cutting a half-plate into six, a fur- 
ther economy might be to cut each half-plate into eight 
pieces, each about 4.1 by 6 cm. (13 by 23), making the 
plates a little narrower than usual. Backed plates may 
be cut up in the same manner by first scraping off the 
backing with a pointed piece of wood along the lines to 
be cut, and one should note also that backed plates are 
less liable to be fogged than are unbacked plates, if 
the operation is conducted slowly, as the plate, being 
face downwards, is protected from light by the backing. 
It would be well, in adopting this economy, to begin 
with slower or non-ortho. plates until the requisite 
manual dexterity is obtained. With a little practice, 
however, we have cut up ultra-rapid and orthochro- 
matic plates without the slightest sign of fog.” 


Testing a Lens 


Ir is a difficult thing to form any true idea of the 
quality of a lens by trial in an ordinary camera. The 
differences between the best lenses are very slight, 
and may be easily hidden entirely by a slight inaccuracy 
in the camera itself, or in placing it. Of course, a rough 
and ready test upon a subject of any ordinary kind 
will show the difference between a good and a poor 
lens; but that is hardly what is here referred to. 

One of the best methods to examine the quality of a 
lens is to focus with it a large flat object. A newspaper 
spread out upon the surface of a wall serves very well, 
as the various type, rules, etc., allow some form of 
comparative idea of definition to be obtained. It is 
absolutely essential to the success of this test, that the 
ground-glass on which the focusing is done shall be ab- 
solutely parallel to the plane of the test-subject, and 
the axis of the lens normal to both these. 

As this is not easily obtained by any method of 
plumbing or measuring, the following method may be 
of interest. In the center of the subject and flat upon it 
is fastened a small mirror — a piece of glass silvered at 
the back in the ordinary way is all that is required. 
The camera being set up in front of the subject at the 
required distance, it must be so placed that when the 
image is focused a reflection of the lens of the camera is 
seen in the center of the image of the mirror. This 
shows that the axis of the lens is normal. 

In order to make quite sure that the ground-glass 
and plate are parallel with the subject, all that then 
remains to be done is to see that the image at the four 
corners of the screen, or as near the four corners as 
sharpness can be got with full aperture, comes to a 
focus simultaneously. If it does not do so, the back of 
the camera must be swung until this result is obtained. 
Then, an intelligent decision is possible and one that 
will be of real practical photographic value. 

A. Hausteap, in Photography. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 









Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 


Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from Puoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Proto-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
— is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing- process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 








Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
Closed August 31, 1917 


First Prize: T. D. Fields. 

Second Prize: Lena M. Tewkesbury. 

Third Prize: Arthur H. Farrow. 

Honorable Mention: Martha Curry, W. T. Liao, 
J. Douglas Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, A. S. Upton. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for a prints: Fred Genscher, Irving S. Love- 
grove, Geo. P. Russell. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoto-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soonas one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 

technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Strength of Light 


In determining exposure it should be remembered 
that it is the light which reaches the shadows which is 
the all-important factor, and that by the very nature 
of the case this must be reflected light. The most pow- 
erful reflectors which we have in nature are the clouds, 
and so it comes about that the shortest exposures can 
be made when there are plenty of white clouds about, 
and not, as is sometimes imagined, when the sky is an 
unbroken blue. It is for this reason that underex- 


posures are very often obtained in countries where 4 
blue sky is the rule by those who are not accustomed 
to such conditions. 
paucity of reflected light is overlooked. 


The light seems so strong that the 
Photography. 
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YOSEMITE FALLS T. D. FIELDS 


Getting Down to Facts 


TuE time for photographic retrospection and intro- 
spection has arrived. By that I mean the time when all 
camerists who really care to grow in the art of photog- 
raphy should sit down with their summer's work before 
them and make a cold-blooded analysis of their pic- 
tures and of their own photographic efficiency. The 
long winter-evenings offer exceptional opportunities 
to inspect each photographic effort with the necessary 
leisure to reason clearly and constructively with a view 
to improvement. To condemn this or that picture for 
one reason or another does no good; but to take the 
same picture — unsatisfactory as it may be — and try 
to arrive at the reason of failure, and, having found the 
cause, to make a written note so that the error will not 
be repeated is, to say the least, ordinary common sense. 
How many camerists do this very thing that is of such 
practical value and requires so little effort? 

Let us suppose that you have returned from the sea- 
shore and that it was your first season with a camera 
under the conditions of light and landscape prevailing 
along the coast. We will assume that you had fair suc- 
cess, but that here and there among your pictures are 
some that are virtually valueless because of errors in 
exposure, the use of lens-apertures, ray-filters and plates 
or film. Without a doubt, one or more of the poor pic- 
tures contained subjects that were the most important 


to have clear and sharp and that were of the greatest 
value to you. In the circumstances, what are you going 
to do about it? Are you going to place the blame on the 
camera, lens or film, and assume an air of injured inno- 
cence, or are you going to get at the root of the trouble, 
even if you have to admit that you and no one or noth- 
ing else is to blame for the miserable pictures before 
you? If you decide to place the blame where it right- 
fully belongs, you are on the road to photographic suc- 
cess. Through your own efforts and the assistance of 
those who know, you should be able to return to the 
seashore the next season well prepared to meet any and 
every eventuality. Although the manufacturers of 
cameras and lenses are not infallible, it has been my 
experience that in most cases when things go wrong it 
is the man behind the camera that is likely to be the 
really disturbing factor, and not the manufacturer. 
Whether we admit it or not, it is human nature to hold 
others responsible for our difficulties — photographic 
or otherwise — whenever it is possible to do so. Now, 
the real test of determination to succeed is to admit 
that you are at fault and that you stand prepared to 
stand the gaff of your own conceit revealed to the pub- 
lic gaze. 

Great care should be used to obtain the help of a 
person who is a practical photographer and one who is 
capable to give you the benefit of constructive criticism. 
In this connection it seems to me that amateurs in 
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general do not avail themselves of the many opportuni- 
ties at hand, all of which are specially designed to help 
each and every amateur-camerist to improve and to 
enjoy his photographic work. One of the outstanding 
opportunities ever at the service of the amateur is 
Puoto-Era. We are amazed, at times, to hear the re- 
mark, “ PHoro-Era is a fine magazine for the pictorial- 
ist, but it’s too deep for the beginner.”” Any one who 
makes this remark has not read Puoto-Era from 
cover to cover, thoroughly and carefully. Every month 
articles of practical value and interest to amateurs ap- 
pear in both the Advanced and Beginners’ Competi- 
tion departments. These articles are not based on 
theoretical —“‘desk”— photographic experience but on 
actual personal performance in nearly every branch of 
work including photographic merchandising. More- 
over, we have at our disposal consulting-experts whose 
experience and opinion are accepted throughout the 
world as the very last word of authority. We do not 
for a moment claim to be infallible; but we do feel free 
to say that the combined experience of the Editors of 
Puoto-Era, supplemented by the authorities men- 
tioned, places a photographic service at the disposal of 
our readers that should be more generally appreciated 
and utilized than it is at present. A fact that the ama- 
teur should bear in mind is that he should read every 
article all the way through, for it is well known that many 
an excellent idea appears in a short paragraph. Even if 
the title of the article does not appeal to him at first 
glance, it is better to read the article than to miss a 
valuable point that he may be waiting to find. Above 
all, do not continue in the belief that PHoto-Era ex- 
cludes matters of interest to amateurs, because an in- 
spection of any issue will disprove this assertion. How- 
ever, any reader who is an amateur and who can sug- 
gest a way to improve our service is hereby asked to do 
so, and his suggestion will be heartily appreciated. 

Another opportunity at hand for the ambitious 
worker lies in the many excellent books devoted to the 
discussion of photography in non-technical language. 
Although great importance must be attached to the 
practical side of photography, it does not follow that 
good books should be overlooked or disregarded as of 
no practical value. Any amateur who is in doubt about 
a book is asked to write to us, and we will be glad to 
suggest the one best suited to the requirements of the 
work in hand. No matter how much of a “photo-fan” 
a man may be, he never equals the “baseball-fan” as a 
reader of every available piece of literature devoted to 
his favorite pastime. 

The tremendous strides that photography is ma- 
king constantly demand that the amateur and profes- 
sional, alike, keep informed with regard to new equip- 
ments. Manufacturers and dealers are only too glad to 
send catalogs and other descriptive matter free of 
charge to those who mention PHoto-Era. Few seem 
to realize the amount of excellent technical information 
that may be obtained from standard photographic cat- 
alogs. Remember that in most cases highly trained 
photographic experts compile these catalogs to describe 
as clearly and accurately as possible the equipments or 
accessories in question. In addition, whenever more de- 
tailed information is required for a special purpose, the 
camerist is ever at liberty to correspond directly with 
the manufacturer or dealer with regard to the work. 

It is hoped that the suggestions made will cause 
amateurs to “get down to business” with regard to 
their summer’s work. It is said that we learn from ex- 
perience. In no activity is experience of greater value 
than in photography; but at the same time, to have 
experience and not to use it to advance is wasted time, 
energy and money. A. BB. B. 








How Was This Print Made? 


No doubt many of our readers have had an experi- 
ence similar to the one mentioned below. Any sugges- 
tions will be very much appreciated. 

Epitor PHoto-Era MaGazine. 

Dear Sir, —Some time ago a friend handed me a 
photograph of a lady and child with the request that I 
make an enlarged copy of the child; which appeared 
very easy as the child occupied the lower right-hand 
corner of the print with no extraneous or interfering 
details in proximity. But, when placed before the 
camera to copy — by the way, the copy negative was 
somewhat enlarged —I found on focusing on the 
ground-glass that the print was made with “Bromide 
Fabric;” the question arose how to eliminate the 
weave of the fabric. If I used ground-glass over the 
picture, it produced a soft-focus effect which my friend 
did not wish, as the original was sharp. I made the 
copy-negative direct, showing the weave in the nega- 
tive, thinking perhaps I could eliminate it in the en- 
largement on paper with the use of a ground-glass there; 
but the soft-focus effect again appeared. It was now a 
question of experiment. Being only an amateur, | 
sought the advice of my supply-dealer, but he could 
suggest only the use of a rough paper which I did not 
think suitable for a child’s portrait. 

But by experimenting I found a way to get a good 
print enlarged and not showing the weave of the fab- 
ric, except the print was taken out in the open and the 
direct light of the sky was allowed to fall upon it when 
only a slight weave-effect was discernil le. 

Will some of your amateur readers tell in some future 
issue how the finished print was made and what grade 
of paper was best to use; for I tried many makes and 
grades. The finished print was on semi-matte surface 
paper, as I do not use glossy at all unless for reproduc- 
tion-purposes. 

Respectfully, 
D. A. Geyrwirts. 


R. R. and Anastigmat 


ALTHOUGH in very many ways there can be no possi- 
ble doubt as to the superiority of the anastigmatic 
type of lens as compared with that of earlier design, 
there are certain kinds of work for which, in our opin- 
ion, the purchase of anastigmats is unnecessary. For 
architectural and landscape work on small plates a 
fineness of definition is obtained at comparatively 
large apertures which enables short exposures to be 
given and negatives obtained capable of yielding crisp 
enlargements. In architecture, not only the crisp mar- 
ginal definition, but the much greater covering-power 
confer advantages of a marked character, such as 
quicker focusing, because the rising-front is used much 
more than the swing-back or front, and quicker expo- 
sures, because a small stop is not essential. But when 
we come to larger sizes, such as 10 x 12 and 12 x 15, the 
advantages of the anastigmat to a certain extent dis- 
appear. For group-work, of course, the good mar- 
ginal definition enables F/8 to be used where F/16 
would be needed with an R. R. But in landscape and 
architecture stopping down is needed to obtain depth 
of definition with either the anastigmat or the R. R., 
and when this has been done it will be found that the 
marginal definition is good enough for direct work of 
that size, if indeed it is not quite equal to that given by 
the anastigmat. In other words, the stopping down 
necessary to obtain depth with a 15-inch anastigmat 
would equally obtain depth with a 15-inch R. R., and 
would at the same time eliminate any blurring of mar- 
ginal definition due to curvature of field, spherical aber- 
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ration and astigmatism. In such architectural work 
as the photographing of shop-fronts, the fagades of 
buildings and so on, where the subject is all more or 
less in one plane the flat-field lens shows its advantages 
even in the larger sizes, as, of course, it does also in 
any copying-work.—British Journal of Photography. 


One’s Own Likeness 


THE portrait-photographer does not need a very 
lengthy experience in order to learn that if there is 
one person who is not a competent judge of likeness 
it is the person portrayed; but those who, instead of 
being the photographers, are the photographees do not 
learn the lesson so quickly. Many never learn it at all, 
and will discuss glibly the merits of their own portraits 
as if they were in a position to judge properly. The 
fact is few of us have the power to see ourselves as 
others see us; and, if we had, it is questionable whether 
we should exercise it in criticizing a likeness. The fair- 
est observation would be to say, “Do I really look like 
that?” Dickens admitted this when he said of one of 
his portraits that if he saw it on the wall he would not 








LENA M. TEWKESBURY 


suppose himself to be the original, adding, “I do not 
see myself; but I come to the conclusion that I never 
do see myself.” Different types vary very much in the 
degree of resemblance which their various portraits 
possess. There are some faces all the photographs of 
which look unmistakably alike; and there are others of 
which half a dozen different portraits might be taken 
easily as representing half a dozen different people. It 
might not be surprising that this should apply to paint- 
ings, where fidelity to the original is not always sought 
and certainly is not always obtained; but it is strange 
that it should characterize work done with the camera 
to the extent which it does.— Photography. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen,— You will find enclosed $2.00 for a re- 
newal of my subscription to PHoro-ERaA MaGazINe. 
However inexperienced in photography I am, I deeply 
appreciate this very worthy and beautiful journal. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Marcaret L. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





J. B. H.— It is admitted that a focal-plane 
shutter gives more light than an inter-lens 
one, also that the latter has advantages over the 
former, and vice versa. It would seem that the lens 
having the shorter focus would have the greater speed, 
which is based upon a well-known optical principle. 
Off-hand, we should say that, all conditions being 
equal, the camera with the focal-plane shutter would 
give a greater exposure, but it might be hard for you to 
determine this except by a scientific test. 

O. S. K.— The cause of stains in your prints 
is the chemical impurity contained either in 
the mountant orin the mount. This isa common 
cause of discoloration of prints —a subject that has 
been discussed in PHoto-Era several times during 
the past years. A way to prevent staining of prints is 
to make your own paste, formulas for which have been 
published in Puoro-Era many times. The chemical 
purity of the mountant is proof against any discolor- 
ation, provided, of course, that the paper or mount 
upon which the picture is pasted is also free of chemi- 
-al impurities. Another cause would be the print, it- 
self, which should be thoroughly freed of every trace 
of hypo. 

Cc. K. W.— An easy way to make a focusing- 
scale is by the following rule furnished by E. Senior 
in The British Journal of Photography: ‘‘Take some 
useful proportion of the focal length of the lens and lay 
it off from the infinity-mark, then divide the distance 
into two equal parts, and this again into two equal 
parts, and so on. If below these values we place a 
number which is greater by one than that which rep- 
resents the number of parts that the focus has been 
divided into, then the focal length of the lens in inches 
when multiplied by these figures will denote the re- 
spective conjugate foci in inches.” 

H. L. O. — We note your interest in the 3} x 53 
Compact Graflex, with F/4.5 lens, for land- 
scape- and marine-photography. Without a doubt 
this camera would do admirable work, but for the work 
in hand we are inclined to favor a camera such as the 
Premo or Graphic, a 4 x 5 or 5 x 7, fitted with a ground- 
glass and a fairly long-focus, F/6.8, convertible lens. 
By convertible we do not mean necessarily a lens like 
the Zeiss Protar, but a lens such as a Goerz Dagor. 
We are in a position to know that most of the beautiful 
pictorial results sent to us are made with a camera of 
the type just mentioned, and for this reason we know 
that with proper manipulation excellent results may be 
obtained. To be frank with you, we believe that the 
Compact Graflex, though an excellent camera for cer- 
tain requirements, is not particularly adapted to your 
work, since most of the high speeds with which it is 
equipped would be of no use to you. A good between- 
the-lens shutter, with a maximum speed of two hun- 
dredths of a second, would be ample. Lest we be misun- 
derstood, we would not for one moment say that the 
Compact Graflex would not do good work, but inasmuch 
as you ask us for our opinion, we are inclined to favor 
the Premo or the Graphic, double-extension bellows, 





drop-bed,' large lens-front,’ rising and falling-front, and 
lastly, a convertible type of lens. Before going further, 
we would suggest that you write to the Eastman Kodak 
Company for their Premo and Graphic catalogs. 

C. O. F.— With regard to metol substitutes, 
we can state that there are several good ones 
on the market to-day, manufactured by repu- 
table concerns. Most of them, however, seem to 
be a little slower in action than the regular metol, and 
have a tendency to produce rather contrasty prints 
when developed in the same time as when using regular 
metol. Greater care should be given to the tempera- 
ture of the solution. It is possible to purchase the origi- 
nal metol, but at prices which make it prohibitive, and 
then not in any quantity. 

E. L. A.— The yellow color of your old Azo 
paper is probably due to long washing in water 
which, possibly, contains iron. Oxalate, one to 
ten parts of water, will remove these stains in five min- 
utes or less. The oxalate will have no injurious effect, 
but may soften the print a trifle. It should be washed 
for a few minutes after this treatment. We have no 
formula with regard to using glycin to avoid the yellow 
stain you speak of. The only formule we know are 
those that have already been published. These, we be- 
lieve, should prove satisfactory, unless your trouble 
might have been due to weather conditions, when the 
solution might become too warm. Sometimes an excess 
of carbonate will cause trouble. 

.. T. 5.— Soda salts, such as carbonate and 
sulphite, should be anhydrous, as they are less 
readily affected by the action of the air. Sulphite, for 
instance, is gradually oxidized to sulphate with a con- 
sequent lowering of the percentage of sulphurous acid, 
which impairs its preservative effect. On the other 
hand, the dry salt has a slight tendency to absorb 
moisture and harden, but this disadvantage is small in 
comparison with the change in composition of the crys- 
tals, because the lumps may be broken up readily. 

In solution, anhydrous sulphite keeps no better than 
crystal. To test either salt for purity, add a little hydro- 
chloric acid to a solution and then a few drops of barium 
chloride solution. A milkiness or precipitate denotes 
the existence of sulphate, which acts as a restrainer 
in the developer. Sulphite solution over one month 
old should not be expected to be full strength unless 
made with distilled water and kept in full, well-stop- 
pered bottles. 

The exact strength of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
can be assured by heating it in a basin over a spirit- 
lamp, any moisture being driven off. As the anhydrous 
salt readily absorbs ten percent of moisture it should 
be kept in well-stoppered bottles. 

A. J. V.—Most developers oxidize and darken 
in the light and air, some of them more than others, 
and much more rapidly in solution than in a dry state. 
This accounts for the use of orange-glass bottles, 
paraffined stoppers, and sulphites and acids as_pre- 
servatives in solutions. It is a wise precaution to keep 
solutions in orange-glass bottles as well as the dry de- 
veloper itself, or else to store it in a dark place. 

Pyro discolors rapidly in solution unless preserved 
under as nearly perfect conditions as possible. There 
seems to be a growing belief that potassium meta- 
bisulphite is the best preservative. Hydroquinone 
keeps well in solution, as does metol in the presence of 
alkaline sulphites. In a solid state metol keeps indefi- 
nitely. Potassium metabisulphite crystals oxidize upon 
exposure to air, although more slowly than sulpl.ites. 
In doing so a white powder forms on the crystals, 
which should be removed before the crystals are used. 
The salt should also have a strong sulphurous odor. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





K. S.— The picture of the young lady in negligée 
costume may have been very pleasing to the eye, with 
the setting of shrubbery and the spirit of summer. In 
photography, however, these subjects are sometimes 
disappointing. The ivy is intricate and spotty in design 
and detracts from the figure, which, in dress and body, 
is altogether too white, suggesting a coating of white- 
wash. This is due to the lack of true color-values, which 
might have been secured by means of a ray-filter. You 
will agree that the figure is more of a chalky white than 
you saw it in nature. 

A. B. H.— Your picture is very spotty. The fore- 
ground is composed of three not very attractive looking 
white masses of stone. The middle distance is quite 
spotty and the background is out of drawing. The 
figure in the landscape is quite white, also the fishing- 
rod. This is not a very artistic treatment of the subject. 
The entire picture seems to lack harmony and pic- 
torial design. 

T. A. C.— There is no doubt that in some so-called 
salon exhibitions vour picture might meet the approval 
of some painters who do not believe in photographic 
sharpness and who are inclined with enthusiasm towards 
any photograph that is indistinct or obscure; but 
drawing or the correct representation of objects and 
outlines is essential to good photography. 

F. W. K.— Your print, “The Rabbit-Hunters,”’ is a 
fair winter-landscape, but the figures are not placed 
with the best judgment. It is not apparent that they 
add anything to the landscape — in fact, I think that 
the landscape would be better without them. The 
figure at the left is virtually walking out of the picture, 
as though out of sympathy with the motive of the pho- 
tographer. Also, the picture shows scratches in the 
sky, due probably to carelessness in manipulation. 

H. A. C.— By “drawing”’ in photography, we mean 
the correct representation or delineation of objects. 
This is not as apparent as it should be in your picture 
of the woodland-path. The general appearance is 
somewhat indistinct, as we would not see it in nature 
unless our glasses were dimmed by dust or we held a 
piece of cheese-cloth between the subject and our eyes. 
It is flat and lacks life, some would say “sparkle,” and 
looks as if you had not done justice to this beautiful 
subject. 

M. K.— Your indoor-portrait of a man, which you 
have facetiously termed “ Fuzzygraph,” is not a fuzzy- 
graph at all. True, the outlines are softened, but it 
is very excellent, indeed. The lighting on the face is 
particularly good. 

_K. M.—“The Work of Man” (a landscape with 
lily-pond in foreground) is technically attractive and 
interesting; but the composition is not good, as the 
tree is exactly in the middle of the upper part of the 
picture. The pictorial interest is scattered. It should 
be either in the pond or on the shore with the trees. 
W hy not obliterate the black and intrusive tree-trunk 
in the negative? Subdue the two white posts in the 
immediate foreground and enlarge the negative with a 
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soft-focus lens. The result would be very pleasing. 

P. K. M.— Your picture, “Twilight Shadows are 
Falling,” is very good, except that you should avoid 
absolute blacks, for no absolute blacks exist in nature, 
even during the darkest night. Please observe the 
various nocturnal effects and you probably will arrive 
at the truth of this statement. 

H. C. S.— The picture of the little boy, entitled “His 
Best Present,” is not convincing. It is the picture of a 
boy standing upright on a settee and dressed cap-a-pie 
entirely in white. The only thing that is not white is 
his shoes. His pallor would indicate that he has no 
color, whatever. The masses of white belonging to the 
furniture are very confusing and inartistic. It might 
have been better had the boy been in a dark costume, 
and if, instead of standing on the settee, he had been 
seated on the floor amid natural surroundings, and 
holding the toy in such a way as to indicate that it was 
the chief object in the picture — according to the title. 

C. P. L.— Your outdoor picture of a young woman 
squatting stiffly on the ground is marred chiefly by her 
large, ugly, white hat. What is supposed to be a tree, 
in the background, has lost its shape, form and detail. 
Without meaning any disrespect, I should say that 
the pose of the model is somewhat stiff and uncomfort- 
able for one who is lost in “day-dreams.”” Furthermore, 
there is no indication — of course, only indirect — of 
the lower limbs of the model. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause the position might have been different, also more 
pleasing and convincing. The background is confusing 
and without shape or form, in undue contrast to the 
figure, whose head is in complete shadow. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


























Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/3, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 

SUBJECTS. For other subjects, muitiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 











distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
x ; : 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks; 
. red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in @ 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 








For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 





sf32] u.s.1 F/4 x 1/4 
a2 oS —- 

Ou, & 

goss] u.S.2 | F/56 | X1/2 
ages 

S5°o] vU.s.2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 
S288 

e,vg | U.S.3 F/7 x 3/4 
gs-2 | U.S.8 F/ll | x2 
— | 
Sons | 
giz | U-S16 F/16 x4 
dese U. S. 32 F/22. x 8 
<eé | U.S. 64 F/32 x 16 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 








1/32 second. 











Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 








Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 

















OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Contest 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general that, in order to encourage and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we shall introduce a new compe- 
tition beginning with this issue. It consists of the re- 
production of an excellent photograph, but not perfect 
in composition. To those who send us the best criti- 
cism, before the twentieth of the current month, we 
shall send, postpaid, a copy of “Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson. In the event 
of several replies being satisfactory, several prizes (the 
same book), not exceeding three, will be awarded. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally, more ex- 
posures are made of landscapes than of any other out- 
door-subject. The main thing to be remembered is the 
principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. Anderson is 
an eminent exponent of pictorial photography in its 
highest sense, and he has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than as the illustrator of his now celebrated 
work, “Pictorial Landscape Photography.”” The book is 
devoted to an exhaustive analysis of the qualities that 
are necessary to a successful open landscape, in summer 
or in winter, wide country-road, a view with a stretch 
of water or to a landscape with a single figure as acces- 
sory, as shown in fourteen full-page halftone plates. 





Successful Criticisms 


Tue picture offered by Mr. Hasse for criticism, 
though technically good, is lacking in unity, simplicity 
and singleness of interest. 

The main highlight is divided by the gnarled lower 
limb of the oak to the left in such a way that a very 
disturbing effect is produced. 

The placing of the figures is unfortunate. The left 
of the two men wears a very effective female hat, formed 
by the rock beyond, and the attitude of the one to the 
right completely divides the interest. 

The boat in the middle distance, far to the right, 
serves no purpose save to further distract and confuse 
the eye. Trimming fails to enhance or harmonize the 
pictorial effect. Remove the offending lower limb, the 
distracting boat, the purposeless figures and Mr. Hasse 
would have recorded a very pretty bit of Central Park. 

H. C. Cow es. 
be 


Ir “Your Criticism Invited” is truly the legend of 
this picture, the presentation of two unrelated figures 
admirably carries out the leading idea and invites the 
criticism deserved. The men are not concerned with 
each other, nor with anything in the picture. The left 
figure, moreover, is very unfortunately placed in front 
of the large stone. . 

The lower limb of the tree serves only a scientific 
purpose in establishing the identity of the tree as the 
red oak. It crosses the picture in a discordant manner. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


Its base resembles a channel in a frozen stream, and its 
apex divides the scene, the vista containing the boat 
and the landing constituting distracting elements. 
Removal of this limb leaves one in better position; 
but it also is unattractive on account of the defoliation 
at the outer end. 
W. H. Lams. 
“= 

TECHNICALLY a good picture, savoring more of the 
“snapshot” than the “picture worth while.” Its chief 
defect is its divided interest — several widely separated 
points of interest attract the eye and give a confusing 
effect to the composition. The view has pictorial 
quality, but the branches detract from the more beau- 
tiful part and hold the eye from entering the picture. 
Perspective and sense of distance are commendable. 
The tone is soft and pleasing — the quality of water 
well rendered. View-point was poorly chosen — too 
much emphasis has been given to the tree. The partly 
bare branch extending to the edge makes a poor object 
to fix attention on. It upsets the balance. Parallel 
lines running across and out of the picture are a bad 
feature. The pose of the left figure is poor — the rock 
suggesting a new kind of headgear. 

Artuur H. Farrow. 
‘ 

_ Tuts is in many ways a pleasing picture. The scene 
is an attractive one, the print, or rather the reproduc- 
tion, has good atmosphere and the tone-values seem 
about right. The horizontal branch cutting the pic- 
ture in half is the worst feature, and trimming does not 
seem to help it any. A little more foreground would be 
desirable, to give stability. What appears to be a stone 
in the water, giving a peculiar appearance to the head 
of the left-hand figure, could be removed with a little 
hand-work on negative and print. 

On the whole, a position of the camera nearer the 
figures, and pointing slightly down, so as to include 
more foreground, thus bringing the branch near the top 


of the picture-space, would no doubt have given a better 
arrangement. 
Joun Dove. 
“e 


THE picture on page 152, PHoto-Era, seems to be 
composed of three distinct parts — upper, middle and 
lower — and the eye wanders, for neither part attracts 
the eye enough to hold it. This is caused by the pres- 
ence of the figures at the foot of the tree. Remove tke 
figures, and the eye settles on the middle of the picture 
and then on to the distance, and the composition is 
then not unpleasing. The picture seems to have an 
empty look, on account of the large, open space below 
the lower branch, and seems to need something added 
to “fill up;”’ but, oddly enough, subtraction of the fig- 
ures seems to give the same result, and the empty look 
seems to disappear. A minor point is the objectionable 
boat, with two persons, at the right. 

W. H. Bracar. 
“= 


Tuis is my criticism of the landscape on page 152. 
Saw off the snake-like branch creeping across the middle 
of the print. Direct the interest of the men up the lake 
to the most distant shore. Before making the exposure, 
Mr. Hasse should have waited until the boat to the right 
had moved away; it is unnecessary and detracting. 

On the negative, tone down with pencil the upper 
branch so that it will not stand in violent contrast 
against the white sky which it crosses; likewise the smaller 
stick crossing the upper right-hand corner of the print. 
Darken the distant mass of woods to the right, extend- 
ing toward the center of the print as far as the first 
point of land. Likewise, strengthen the two already 
existing points of reflection in the water to the right of 
the center of the print, which extend almost to the 
foreground shore. Eliminate the light spots at base of 
the tree, in the left-hand corner. 


M. W. REEVEs. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 





In the unrestrained freedom of the home, the tousled, 
dark-eyed little maiden, page 220, proved a willing 
though somewhat impatient camera-subject. Mr. 
Schwarz seems to have the faculty to obtain the con- 
fidence of the little ones, either in the home or in his 
studio, and with the aid of his superior artistic skill to 
picture their touching innocence and naive/é in a de- 
lightful way. His technical resources fully meet the 
requirements of these tasks, which are frequently diffi- 
cult, and this issue’s frontispiece furnishes a notable 
example of his abilities. After applauding the wisdom 
of the artist’s thematic selection, one is quick to admire 
the beauty of treatment, the skilful distribution of the 
light and the true rendering of the flesh-tints. Data: 
Light from window; 5 x 7 Century view-camera; 10}- 
inch B. & L. Unar; stop, F/5; no color-screen; Seed 
30 plate; M. Q. developer; 7 x 9 Royal Bromide print. 

One of the prettiest sights in New Hampshire is 
Goodrich Falls, near Jackson, a popular summer- 
resort. It is the work of nature, modified by the hand 
of man in the construction of the dam above the falls. 
The view from below, as pictured by Mr. Ford, page 
229, separates the falls from the surrounding country, 
and presents a compact, pictorial theme; although, 
as seen from an elevation back of the present view- 
point, the fall is the principal attraction of an extended 
and impressive landscape. The present view, as well as 
the time of day, has been chosen with excellent judg- 
ment, and is happily devoid of that stiff, symmetrical 
setting that marks the photographs of similar subjects. 
Data: September, 11 a.M.; sunlight; 5 x 7 Century 
camera; 84-inch Goerz lens; stop, F/16; } second; 
Standard Orthonon; Eastman Special Developing- 
Powders; direct Regular Velvet Velox print. 

Nothing is more thrilling to the eyes of the yachts- 
man than the sight of a finely modeled craft in a spank- 
ing breeze. In this department of marine-photography 
none is better known and more highly esteemed for his 
intimate knowledge of yachts, and his success in pictur- 
ing them advantageously, than F. A. Walter, of Brook- 
lyn. This must be obvious to any intelligent beholder 
of the extremely beautiful picture, on page 235, of the 
yacht Resolute, which, it will be remembered, was se- 
lected to defend the America’s cup against the yacht 
sent over here by Sir Thomas Lipton, in 1914. On ac- 
count of the European war, however, the event did not 
take place. Inexperienced photographers of sailing- 
craft will profit by studying this picture, with sail and 
mast in perspective, the leeward side in shadow and the 
sunlight just touching the luffs of the sails. Everything 
is in focus, from the crew on the deck to the topmast 
truck; for the owners of the craft prized every inch of 
this superb craft, and in the photograph nothing must 
be slighted. They naturally would have no objection 
if an outsider wished to make the Resolute the subject 
of a pictorial photograph, but which, however artistic, 
would not be likely to elicit their personal approval. 
Data: July, 2.30 p.m.; full sun; 8 x 10 hand-set focus 
camera; 13-inch Ross Rapid Symmetrical; stop, F/14; 
8 x 10 Standard Inst. (E. K. Portrait); ='5 second; pyro; 
direct Cyko print. 

Arranged as a horizontal panel, Mr. Hartley’s view 
of Pike’s Peak, from Manitou, page 236, appears as an 
impressive, well-balanced picture. Bereft of a deep 
foreground, the mountain does not look its height; in- 


deed, the tendency is to dwarf the comparative size of 
this, one of the tallest mountains in Colorado. How- 
ever, pictures of Pike’s Peak, by Mr. Hartley, that 
gave an excellent impression of its great height (14,108 
feet), have already appeared in these pages. Data: 
June, 3.30 p.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 Century camera; 8}- 
inch Cooke Anastigmat; B. & J. 3-time ray-filter; 
Orthonon; metol-hydro. 

For artistic arrangement, judicious lighting and sym- 
pathetic treatment of a group of flowers, Mrs. Souther’s 
picture of asters, page 237, is eminently worthy of 
praise. Where so much time and effort are given as to 
the photography of flowers —a subject that cannot 
but invite the skill of most camerists — it is really as- 
tonishing how comparatively few efforts are successful 
artistically. And yet the makers of these disappointing 
pictures may be just as fond of flowers as the successful 
ones. To appreciate fully the difficulties that attend 
the artistic portrayal of a floral theme, like the one 
treated by Mrs. Souther, let the novice merely suppose 
that the subject represents a group of persons — itself 
the most difficult problem in the entire realm of por- 
traiture. He will then realize the necessity of a common 
interest — unity and harmony. To let each member of 
the group be independent of the other would be fatal 
to the integrity of the composition. In some groups, 
such as an executive board or a committee, the interest 
centers in the chairman, and the rest are subservient, 
and yet not one member is really slighted. In the pic- 
ture before us it is obvious which is the principal flower 
of the group — it is almost human in aspect, for it re- 
minds the Editor of a famous painter, a man with white, 
shaggy hair and beard. Slightly above is a companion, 
which is somewhat in shadow, therefore less prominent. 
The topmost one appears smaller and is a trifle less 
sharply defined and less strongly lighted. The one to 
the left receives the full force of the light, but is repre- 
sented in profile. The fifth, diagonally below its chief, 
is partly in the light, but mostly in shadow, yet inval- 
uable in completing and balancing the group. The dark 
leaves and stem constitute the base of the group, so 
that we have a complete, consistent and harmonious 
composition, replete with character and beauty. Data: 
Early October, 4 p.m.; one north window, partly 
screened; 5 x 7 Century view-camera; R.R. Convert- 
ible lens; stop, F/22; 20 seconds; Standard Orthonon; 
pyro; direct print on Azo Grade A double weight. 

The work of George Krause may not be seen in the 
photographic salons of either hemisphere, but he is 
nevertheless a pictorialist who deserves to rank with 
the best. The several pictures from his portfolio that 
Puoto-Era has had the pleasure to publish, and, par- 
ticularly, the one which graces page 239, give evidence 
of this statement. In choice of theme, composition and 
treatment, “A Misty Autumn-Morning” is but the 
expression of a thoroughly artistic temperament. The 
boldness and dignity of the design, the beauty of at- 
mospheric perspective and the mastery of technical 
difficulties command admiration. Data: September, 6-7 
A.M.; 21 x 3} Ica Bébé camera; 43-inch 1C Zeiss Tessar; 
stop, F/4.5; 3's second; Seed Non-Halation Ortho.; M. 
Q. developer; print on Cyko-Enlarging. 

The resources of the versatile artist-author, William 
S. Davis, seem well-nigh inexhaustible. The readers of 
Puoto-Era are treated this month to an entertaining 
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and practical paper on a popular subject of which few 
workers have a thorough knowledge. The illustrations 
reflect Mr. Davis’ supreme artistic powers, and the 
subjoined data should enable any intelligent camerist 
to produce similarly true and attractive moonlight- 
effects. Data: “On a Winter’s Night,” page 240 — 
Exposure, 30 minutes, commencing at 7.12 p.M.; clear 
moonlight on the subject; 6-inch Tlex anastigmat at 
full aperture of F/6.3; Roebuck Double-Coated Ortho. 
plate, 3} x 44. ““Night-Shadows,” page 241 — Exposure, 
30 minutes, beginning at 6.30 p.m.; Ilex lens at full aper- 
ture; Wellington Anti-Screen plate. “Edge of the 
Woods,” page 242 — June 21; exposure, 5 minutes, 
beginning at 7.45 p.M.; a little light from the afterglow 
softened the shadows; hazy; R. R. lens; stop, F/8; 
$1 x 44 Cramer Inst. Iso. plate; moon taken later on 
separate plate. “The Silver-Gleam,” page 242 — June 
evening; slightly hazy; exposure, 20 minutes, beginning 
at 9.45 p.m.; 73-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/8; Cramer Inst. 
Iso. 4x5. “May Evening,” page 243— May, the night 
before full moon; 18 minutes for landscape, beginning 
at 7.40 p.m.; R. R. lens, F/8; Inst. Iso. plate. The moon 
received a separate exposure of 20 seconds upon the 
same plate, the camera-bellows being drawn out to in- 
crease its size. All plates developed with pyro. 

The Green Mountains of Vermont may not compare 
favorably with other ranges of the East in height of 
grandeur, but as pictured by L. F. Brehmer, of Rutland, 
they yield nothing in beauty to their superiors. ‘Otter 
Creek Valley,”’ page 245, is a scene filled with pictorial 
interest, and, despite the road in the foreground ab- 
ruptly hurrying away, hangs very well together. The 
group of trees, at the left, counteracts this violation of 
artistic etiquette, to a considerable degree, and forms 
an integral part of a landscape over whose beauty the eye 
wanders with delight — over river, meadow, wood and 
hills, and up into cloudland. The perspective, from the 
near-by road to vanishing mountain-peak, has been ad- 
mirably rendered. The same is true of the values 
throughout. Data: June, early afternoon; good light; 
5x 7 Korona view-camera; 7-inch, series VII A, Zeiss; 
stop, F/32; 3-time color-screen; 5 x 7 Standard Ortho.; 
pyro; direct print on glossy Cyko. 

As a diversion from his brilliantly realistic represen- 
tations of nature-subjects, H. C. Mann contributes his 
“Dream of Silence and of Peace,” page 246. The theme 
seems to be in perfect accord with the idea he had in 
mind, and has been treated quite sympathetically. The 
scene expresses a sense of quietude characteristic of the 
locality on a typical winter-day. The play of light and 
shade on the smooth snow is very beautiful, and the 
few isolated trees, just disappearing over the edge of 
the hill, add to the feeling of suggestion interpreted so 
well by the artist. 








Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Despite the fact that the entries in the “ Miscella- 
neous” competition for advanced workers are eminently 
varied in choice of subjects, the highest two prizes in 
this class, for August last, were awarded to portraits. 
Dr. Kilmer’s successful entry, the portrait of a young, 
full-blooded Indian, page 249, received the highest 
award, largely on account of its departure from the 
conventional in portraiture. No intelligent observer 
can fail to be impressed by its strength of presentation, 
the psychological quality of the subject’s personality 
and the adherence to visual truth in drawing and 
values. This unusual portrait is one of several pub- 
lished in PHoto-Era that have helped to establish Dr. 
lr. W. Kilmer’s reputation as this country’s amateur 
portraitist par excellence. As an eminently successful 
portrait is but the culminating expression of a paint- 








er’s versatile genius, so does the portraiture of Dr. 
Kilmer represent the highest development of his artistic 
powers. He has shown equal pictorial facility in land- 
scape and genre, but these fields of ardent endeavor 
were but stepping-stones to the goal of his artistic 
aspirations — portrait-characterization. Data: Cooper 
Hewitt light; 18-inch Verito; stop, F/5.6; 6 seconds; 
8 x 10 Stanley; pyro; contact-print on Certura E. 

It would be difficult to determine to whom the char- 
acterization “the bravest of the brave” should be ap- 
plied, when so many patriotic men and women are 
eagerly risking their lives at the battle-front to help 
save the glorious principles of democracy. There are 
many who are disposed to concede the palm for per- 
sonal bravery to the Red Cross women, who, more 
than ever, are exposing themselves to attack from 
brutal aircraft — contrary to all rules of international 
law. Therefore, no one will disapprove, when the 
honor is accorded to the Red Cross nurse, as portrayed 
by Leander Miller, page 251. It certainly is a beautiful 
presentation of the subject, who is a member of a regu- 
lar Red Cross unit. Since the picture was made, the 
artist, who is a professional home-portrait photogra- 
pher, has enlisted in Uncle Sam’s forces. Data: Home 
portrait, with light from ordinary window; June; Ic 
Tessar, at F,5.6; 2 seconds; 5 x 7 Eastman Portrait- 
Film; pyro; 8 x 10 enlargement with Verito lens on 
P. M. C. Bromide No. 8. See front-cover. 

The charm of Paul Wierum’s marine, page 252, lies 
as much in the beautiful green tone of the original 
carbon-print as in the sympathetic interpretation of 
the theme. There, one can appreciate fully the soft 
atmospheric quality and poetic feeling that are difficult 
to preserve in the halftone; and, there too, the ordinary 
observer will be likely to object to the divided interest 
in the composition, or, indeed, to detect the seeming 
tendency of the water-line to run uphill —a circum- 
stance due, probably, to careless trimming. Data: 
August, 6.30 p.m.; medium light; No. 1 Special Kodak, 
21 x $1; 3}-inch Zeiss-Tessar; Eastman 8x color- 
screen; stop, F/5.6; 3g second; Eastman film; M. Q. 
tube; Cyko Buff print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In contemplating Mr. T. D. Fields’ picturesque ver- 
sion of Yosemite Falls, page 255, one is reminded of the 
superb view of the same subject, by Herbert W. Glea- 
son, that embellished the September issue, and which 
affords an unrestricted survey of this, one of Nature’s 
most sublime spectacles. Mr. Fields, on the other hand, 
has chosen a delightful setting for his subject, and one 
that would make a popular appeal were he to commer- 
cialize it. While the whole effect is pleasing, it does not 
appear to impress one with the full grandeur or even 
the tremendous height of the descending waters. The 
foliage that supplies the upper part of the setting is a 
little insistent by its unnatural blackness of tone. The 
workmanship is impeccable. Data: May 8, 1917, 
11 a.m.; bright sun; Eastman 3A Special Kodak; Zeiss 
Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/8; ;}7 second; Eastman 
Speed-Film; tank development; contact print, Blue 
Label Studio Cyko. 

Miss Tewkesbury achieved an eminent success with 
her portrayal of children at play, page 257. It is con- 
vincingly an impromptu exposure, a sort of surprise 
of the “tea-party.” The group is not posed, therefore 
the action is spontaneous, and correspondingly charm- 
ing. As evidence of lack of deliberate preparation is 
the slanting appearance of the furniture of the apart- 
ment. The fidelity of action and expression, also the 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Repairing a Rare Daguerreotype 


BaLpwin CoourpGE, the veteran photo-specialist, 
who has restored hundreds of priceless daguerreotypes, 
told me of an incident that illustrates the perversity of 
human nature. A gentleman of Cambridge, Mr. X., 
a descendant of a distinguished family, brought him a 
daguerreotype of his mother to be copied — several 
years ago. The portrait was made in 1845 by one of 
the masters of Daguerre’s art, and, as it had been shown 
very frequently during a period of seventy years, it had 
acquired a faded look —a common surface-condition 
that will yield quickly to expert treatment. Never- 
theless, Mr. Coolidge copied the picture just as it was 
and, a few days afterwards, delivered it to its owner, 
together with the negative and ten prints, at the same 
time suggesting that the daguerreotype be cleaned. 
The owner declined to consider the proposition, though 
Mr. Coolidge assured him that the process was simple 
and absolutely safe, likewise inexpensive. The scion of 
a noble family said merely that he would think the mat- 
ter over. Thereupon Mr. Coolidge explained that, al- 
though he was not eager to do the work, it should be 
entrusted only to a recognized expert. 

Several days afterwards, Mr. Coolidge was called to 
the telephone, some one inquiring if he could restore a 
daguerreotype that had been damaged. Mr. Coolidge 
replied that this depended entirely upon the nature of 
the injury, but that in many instances the damage had 
proved to be irreparable. “Very well, I'll bring it to 
you,” was the final remark of the inquirer. A little 
later, a young man entered Mr. Coolidge’s studio. He 
was very much disturbed, the apparent cause being a 
daguerreotype-case which he held clutched in his hand. 
He stated that he conducted a second-hand camera 
business in Bromfield Street and that, several days pre- 
viously, a gentleman, after purchasing a used equip- 
ment, had asked him if he could clean a daguerreotype. 
As the answer was in the affirmative, he left it. 

Continuing, the camera-dealer said: “I was very 
busy the next day, so I gave it to my assistant, a young 
chap who occasionally develops and prints films for 
customers, and asked him to clean it, which he did.” 
And with trembling hands he opened the daguerreotype- 
case, displaying a virtually plain silvered surface. “Is this 
the daguerreotype your assistant said he cleaned?” Mr. 
Coolidge asked with apprehension, recognizing the case 
by its distinctive appearance. “I’m sorry it is. But 
can’t you restore the picture that my assistant seems 
to have cleaned off?” anxiously asked the visitor. “No; 
never!” answered Mr. Coolidge sharply. “‘ The surface 
of a daguerreotype is more delicate than the wing of a 
butterfly; the slightest touch of the finger will cause a 
blemish that can never be repaired. If let alone, the 
daguerreotype you have destroyed would have lasted 
several hundred years more. It has gone forever now 
— like the soul of a man who has died. As for Mr. X.— 
he has paid the price of his folly.” 

Mr. Coolidge deprecated the habit of certain photo- 
graphic journals of publishing methods to restore in- 
jured daguerreotypes, advising that amateurs practise 
them. Although these methods are generally trust- 


worthy, they should be severely let alone by inexperi- 
enced persons, for the least slip is likely to spell disaster. 








Honoring Antoine Lumiere in 1907 


ANOTHER anniversary of November 7, 1907, the date 
of the reception and dinner given by the Publisher in 
honor of Antoine Lumiére, the father of the Lumiére 
brothers, Louis and Auguste, and, until his death, sev- 
eral years ago, the technical director of the factory at 
Lyons. The dinner took place in the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, at which were present Monsieur Lumiére; 
Professor Charles R. Cross and Professor Louis Derr, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor 
F. M. Gilley, of the Chelsea High School; Edward H. 
Clement, journalist; John Ritchie, Jr., president of the 





ANTOINE LUMIERE 


Boston Scientific Society; F. M. Steadman, photo- 
graphic expert and investigator; J. H. Garo, Morris 
Burke Parkinson and Alfred T. Barraud, professional 
photographers; Horace B. Pearson, amateur photog- 
rapher; C. Poulaillon and J. E. Brulatour, of the Lu- 
miére agency, New York; E. G. Noble, special writer 
of the Boston Herald, and the host, Wilfred A. French. 


Shot at Sunrise 


“T stmpLy must air my views,” said the photographer, 
as he dried his films. —Froth. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 












The Convention of 
New England Photographers 
at Providence, R. I., September 25-27, 1917 


THE nineteenth annual convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England took place, as 
planned and announced, September 25, 26 and 27, 
1917, in Infantry Hall, Providence, R. I. 

In most respects the event was like the others that 
have preceded it. It was characterized, however, by a 
serious, businesslike air and the fact that something 
practical was being done every moment, and that those 
who were present throughout the first two days went 
home with a feeling of satisfaction. The hall was by 
far the largest and best-lighted in which a New Eng- 
land convention had been held, so that the two hundred 
persons present gave the impression of a much smaller 
number. The two longer sides of the hall were given 
up to the now indispensable picture-exhibits of the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Ansco Company, 
and the only way to display the official and compli- 
mentary exhibits of prints was on each side of two large 
wooden screens, which were inadequate to accommodate 
the large number of pictures contributed. No doubt 
this deficiency will be remedied, so that at the next 
convention, which will be at Springfield, Mass., the 
state, personal, complimentary and competitive ex- 
hibits may all be hung and arranged systematically 
and advantageously. But this can be done only if con- 
tributors send in their pictures sufficient time in ad- 
vance, according to the rules, and not a day or two be- 
fore the opening of the convention, as was done by not 
a few photographers. The work of the secretary is 
hard and complex enough without being needlessly 
increased by thoughtless or forgetful members. 

A commendable atmosphere of good fellowship pre- 
vailed throughout the convention and also at the ban- 
quet and the excursion to Newport. The pinch of hard 
times did not prevent members of the Association liv- 
ing in the far sections of Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire from being on hand; and the convention 
proved sufficiently important to attract photographers, 
many of national renown, from neighboring states. 

The official program was carried out as planned, but 
force of circumstances compelled a few minor changes, 
some for the better and some otherwise, as, for instance, 
the enforced absence of Mr. Garo, which was sincerely 
regretted, particularly by some who were to meet him 
for the first time; likewise that of a number of invited 
guests living at a great distance from New England. It 
was not expected that all would be present, yet a goodly 
number of them made their appearance, and they 
seemed to be well repaid for the effort. 

The treasurer reported about 150 paid admissions, 
which, together with fifty who had settled with the 
treasurer before the convention, made the total of 
members in attendance about two hundred. This com- 
pares favorably with previous conventions. 

Besides the picture-exhibits of Ansco and Eastman 
were those by the Cramer, Hammer and Seed Dry- 
Plate Companies, the Wollensak Optical Company and 
the several portable skylight firms. Of photographic ap- 
paratus there was but one large exhibit, viz., the Robey- 
French Company, of Boston, whereas other manufac- 


turers and dealers were content with desks in charge of 
capable representatives. 


The First Day 

President Hanson called the meeting to order at 
11 a.m., and after the address of welcome, by Mr. H. 
Nelson Street, of the Chamber of Commerce, and rep- 
resenting the mayor, the usual preliminary business was 
transacted. This was followed by two-minute talks on 
*“What is my greatest business-asset?” in which the 
following-named members participated: M.D. Hanson, 
A. E. Whitney, Roger Paul Jordan, of Portland, Me.; 
Miss Hallie Wilson, of Berlin, N. H.; Ryland W. Phil- 
lips, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Will H. Towles, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; S. Schein, of Chelsea, Mass., and Walter 
Fenley, of Portland, Me. The morning-session closed 
with an address by Ryland W. Phillips, president of 
the National Association, his topic being the suggested 
cooperation of the National Secretary with the amal- 
gamated associations, including the New England Asso- 
ciation, for annual dues of five dollars, in order to save 
so many dues as at present, expenses in preparing spe- 
cial manufacturers’ exhibits, procuring special talent, 
and in other ways condensing now scattered efforts. 
No action was taken. 

In the afternoon J. W. Beattie (of the G. Cramer 
Dry-Plate Company), “who has a way with him,” 
gave a demonstration on the stage of how to manage and 
pose little children, exposing a number of plates. His 
efforts were rewarded with hearty applause by a large 
and interested audience. E. R. Trabold, of Walling- 
ford, Conn., demonstrated the exclusive use of artificial 
light for sittings, and D. C. Shoberg explained his port- 
able skylight, both gentlemen preceding Mr. Beattie. 

In the evening, before a large and appreciative gath- 
ering, an exceedingly interesting and profitable lecture 
on “Light and Shade” was given by Will H. Towles, 
of Washington, D. C. The lecture was illustrated 
with many beautiful lantern-slides, but because the 
stereopticon lacked the usual water-jacket, the heat 
generated cracked most of the slides. The rest were 
saved from injury by being hurried through the lantern. 
Mr. Ryland Phillips then followed with an interesting 
talk on photography and a general boosting of the pro- 
fession. 

The Second Day 

Besides the reading of reports by committees, the 
secretary and the treasurer, the election of officers took 
place, with the result given below. The next place of 
meeting chosen was Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. J. 
Klene, of the Bachrach Studio, Boston, gave a practi- 
cal talk on studio-system, and scored a success. In the 
afternoon, one event quickly followed another. Mr. 
Garo’s place, in criticizing the picture-exhibits, was 
graciously taken by Pirie MacDonald, of New York. 
As he went from picture to picture, he was followed by 
a large crowd eager to absorb every word of his valued 
comments. This feature, alone, was regarded by many 
as well worth the time and expense of attending the 
convention. 

In the studio-skylight-room — a commodious apart- 
ment arranged and equipped by Secretary Whitney 
to meet the requirements of practical demonstrations 
by an expert photographer — Will H. Towles explained, 
clearly and convincingly, his method of obtaining 
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beautiful effects in lighting. The keen interest shown 
by the large audience present, and the frequent ap- 
plause accorded the artist-speaker from Washington, 
proved the value of the demonstration. The crowd then 
transferred its interest to a series of practical illustra- 
tions of studio- and house-portraiture on the stage, con- 
ducted by T. E. Halldorson, with his firm’s Portable 
Home-Portrait Flash-Lamp and several very attractive 
girl models, on whom he exposed twelve 8 x 10 Eastman 
Portrait-Films. His success was so marked that when 
he had finished he was kept busy taking orders for 
his equipment. Immediately afterwards, energetic 
J. P. Haley, of Bridgeport, Conn., entertained an eager 
crowd in the enlarging-room, explaining his son’s method 
of producing artistic and unique enlargements of the 
sketch-variety. Thence, the crowd surged towards a 
corner in the large hall where Harold Dyke revealed the 
mysteries of working in backgrounds on portrait-nega- 
tives, while, not far away, another perspiring group was 
watching S. W. Frazer perform practical and convincing 
feats with the air-brush. A little later, Ryland W. Phil- 
lips, the Philadelphia spell-binder, was dispensing val- 
uable advice in the official darkroom. All these treats 
were limited to twenty-minute periods. 
Manufacturers and Dealers 

The manufacturers and dealers represented were as 
follows: 

The Ansco Company, with a display of prints in 
Cyko paper, arranged against tall mahogany screens, 
extending almost the entire length of one side of the 
hall. The artists whose work on the several grades of 
Cyko paper was shown here to admirable advantage 
were Lewis & Smith and Eugene Hutchinson, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Arnold Genthe and Hiller, of New York; 
Walters, of Newark, N. J.; Buxbaum, of Brooklyn; 
Bachrach, of Boston; Garo, of Boston; Witzel, of Los 
Angeles; Melvin Sykes, of Chicago, and others. The 
firm’s interests were represented by a large force, in- 
cluding W. A. Rockwood, F.. N. Leache and Frank Hearn. 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco. Desk, in 
charge of Wm. A. Leonard. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Desk, in charge 
of President F. Ernest Cramer and Mrs. Cramer. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Elaborate 
display of new varieties of artistic Fall-Mountings, in- 
cluding Bagdad, Bokara, Karnak and Sultana styles, 
the Veronica Folder being the best seller. In charge of 
H. K. Harriman, W. W. N. Righter, Joseph Kinn, 
R. A. Montgomery, Fred Lochman and S. C. Wright. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis. Usual hand- 
some exhibit of specimen-prints by master-photog- 
raphers, and 8 x 10 negatives and positives in illumi- 
nated cabinets, and displaying the famous Cramer 
qualities. All was enclosed in a red velvet proscenium, 
the photographs hanging against black velvet. Presi- 
dent G. A. Cramer, J. W. Beattie and R. P. Brackett 
in charge. 

Defender Photo-Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. Desk, 
in charge of F. L. McNulty, of Boston Office. 

The Eastman Kodak Company. Extensive exhibit of 
tastefully framed prints from famous portrait-studios, 
arranged against a green-velvet background. Gold- 
fringed, velvet hangings, potted ferns and palms com- 
pleted the superb artistic effect. In personal charge of 
Harry M. Fell. Present were C. F. Ames, A. H. Paul, 
H. M. Fell, H. B. Wills, H. A. Collings, C. H. Leake, 
F. E. Penney, Walter Pierce, Charles Nelson and 
H. T. Rydell. 


Halldorson Company, Chicago. Their Portable 


Triangle Flash-Lamp for Home-Portraiture was demon- 
strated at their booth and on the stage by T. E. Hall- 
dorson. 





Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y. Desk, with 
beautiful samples of their popular Cameo and Impera 
papers. In charge of F. W. Godfrey. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis. Desk, in 
charge of C. Shafer. 

Ralph Harris & Co., of Boston. Dealers and import- 
ers of Wellington plates and papers, Euryplan lenses 
and general photo-supplies, including their popular 
specialty — the Rex Automatic Print, Film and Plate 
Washer. Desk, in charge of Ralph Harris, assisted by 
H. F. White. 

A. J. Lloyd Company, Boston. General photo-sup- 
plies. Desk, in charge of Henry M. Seaver. 

Pinkham & Smith Company, Boston. Photo-sup- 
plies and optical goods. Desk, with R. A. Cleveland, 
representative. 

Presto-Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The Infallible 
Tinting-Mask. Desk, with samples, in charge of the 
indefatigable S. S. Loeb. 

Robey-French Company, Boston. Exhibit of por- 
trait-cameras, studio-furniture, rapid-printing ma- 
chines and general accessories. In charge of Thomas 
Roberts, Jr., manager, assisted by W. M. Snell, F. Q. 
Avery, George A. McLaughlin, Wm. G. Homeyer, Carl 
J. Marion. 

The Shoberg Company, Sioux City, Iowa. Portable 
Skylight, demonstrated by D. C. Shoberg, assisted by 
H. B. Gaines. A large exhibit of framed photographs 
gave proof of the excellences of their flashlight ap- 
paratus. 

Taprell Loomis & Company, Chicago. Extensive 
display of high-class mountings and folders. In charge 
of J. C. Schulz and W. E. Sholl. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Large wall-exhibit of remarkable photographs made 
with Verito, Velostigmat and other lenses of their con- 
struction. Represented by Mr. J. A. Dawes, assisted by 
Mrs. Dawes. 

The Wollensak Trophy-Cup 


This cup, a counterpart of one awarded by the Wol- 
lensak Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y., last year, 
to W. A. Sands, of Brookline, went to Gregory H. 
Najarian, of Woonsocket, R. I. Other competitors 
were John Sabine, Providence; E. R. Trabold, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; Will Rounds, Lowell; Mathews Studio, 
Roger Paul Jordan and Walter Fenley, Portland, Me. 


Certificates of Merit 


Certificates of Merit were awarded to the following 
complimentary exhibitors: Pirie MacDonald, Higgason 
Studio, Pohle Studio, Jared Gardner, Mathews Studio, 
Peterson Studio, W. B. Poynter, R. D. Haley, Roger 
Paul Jordan, L. F. Bachrach and Gay Studio. 

The Champlain Trophy-Cup 

There were thirteen entries to compete for this hand- 
some trophy offered by former president Orrin Cham- 
plain, one of Boston’s most successful portrait-photog- 
raphers. This sterling-silver cup, about twelve inches 
high and of beautiful design, was awarded to the Peter- 
son Studio, of Hartford, Conn. 


Complimentary Exhibits 


Hallie Wilson, Berlin, N. H.: Hanson Studio, Port- 
land, Me.; Pohle Studio, Buffalo; Phillips Studio, 
Philadelphia; W. B. Poynter, Cincinnati; Champlain 
Studio (a series of fine gum-prints); J. P. Haley and 
R. D. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn.; J. R. Neville, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Pirie MacDonald, New York; Higgason 
Studio, Asheville, N. C.; John Sabine, Providence; 
Katherine Bingham, St. Johnsbury, Vermont (por- 
traits, genres and landscapes); F. J. Carr, Taunton, 
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Mass.; W. R. Call, Manchester, N. H.; Schein Studio, 
Chelsea, Mass.; A. A. Nelson, Salem, Mass.; Ken- 
nedy Studio, Portland, Me.; Geo. H. Hastings, New- 
tonville, Mass.; Gregory H. Najarian, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Gay Studio, Fall River, Mass.; E. R. Trabold, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Bartlett Sisters, Dorchester, Mass; 
Jared Gardner, Rockland, Mass.; Peterson Studio, 
Hartford. 
The New Executive Board 


President, L. B. Patntinc, Concord, N. H. 
Vice-President, JoHN SABINE, Providence, R. [. 
Secretary, A. E. Witney, Norwood, Mass. 
Treasurer, E. A. Hotton, Boston, Mass. 


STaTE VIcE-PRESIDENTS 


Maine: Frank Apams, Portland. 

New Hampshire: C. L. Powrrs, Claremont. 
Vermont: A. A. Bishop, Newport. 
Massachusetts: H. E. Boswortn, Springfield. 
Rhode Island: Eart Mruxs, Providence. 
Connecticut: A. K. Peterson, Hartford. 


Distinguished Visitors 

Among the many shining lights in the American 
photographic firmament who graced the convention 
with their presence were Mary Carnell, Pirie Mac- 
Donald, Elias Goldensky, Gustave Le Roy, Theodore 
Marceau, Frank R. Barrows, F. A. Rinehart, Ryland 
W. Phillips, Will H. Towles, Mrs. Geisler, Morris Burke 
Parkinson, George H. Hastings, “Pop” Rose, William 
Noetzel and Orrin Champlain. 


The Banquet 

Whatever disappointments may have lingered in the 
minds of susceptible participants in the two-days’ events 
were quickly dissipated through the more intimate so- 
ciability of an animated dinner and the dance that 
followed. In the meantime the convention hall was 
thrown open to the citizens of Providence, who enjoyed 
the various pictorial exhibits. The dinner was en- 
livened by addresses, mostly of a humorous nature, by 
Col. Theodore Marceau, Ryland W. Phillips, Morris 
Burke Parkinson, Gregory H. Najarian, winner of the 
Wollensak trophy-cup, L. B. Painting, president-elect. 
F. Ernest Cramer, J. A. Dawes, who made a stirring 
plea for spiritual optimism. J. C. Abel and H. A. 
Collings introduced the speakers — and all was forgiven. 





The Excursion 


The excursion to Newport was made by boat and 
was enjoyed heartily by all. The long-promised shore- 
dinner proved novel and appetizing, even to the Rhode 
Islanders. Games of sport were followed by a survey of 
the famous Newport private residences, and the affair, 
from beginning to end, was declared a big success. 


Lost and Found — Goldie’s Watch 


An inauspicious beginning of the convention was the 
arrival, early Tuesday morning, of Elias Goldensky, 
minus his gold watch —the one his wife gave him, 
many years ago. He had placed it under the pillow of 
his berth, in the Pullman car that left Philadelphia the 
night before. He telephoned immediately to the station- 
master at Boston, requesting that it be forwarded to 
him, care of the station-master at Providence. Goldie 
was optimistic; others were not. Wednesday noon, the 
master-photographer entered the hall, walked up to the 
Publisher of PHotro-Era and, smiling, displayed the 
priceless gift. It had been found by the colored porter 
and turned in. He, as well as the station-master, was 


promptly and suitably rewarded by Mr. Goldensky, 
who had not lost faith in the honesty of man and the 
Pullman service. 
The Photographic Press 

The Photographic Press of America was represented 
by J. C. Abel, editor of Abel’s Weekly and the Amateur 
Photographers’ Weekly; American Photography, by 
F. R. Fraprie, F. R. P. S.; the Bulletin of Photography 
and the Camera, by Frank V. Chambers; Puoto-Era, 
by Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., and the Photographic 
Journal of America, by Thomas Coke Watkins. 


L. B. Painting 


Tue New England Association is to be congratulated 
for having chosen, as its chief executive, L. B. Painting, 
of Concord, N. H. Mr. Painting is a portrait-photog- 
rapher of first-rate ability, born of long experience in 
prominent studios in the East and of individual ob- 
About seven years ago, when 


servation and study. 





L. B. PAINTING, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF P., A. OF N. E, 


Richard Kimball, son of the late W. G. C. Kimball. 
Concord’s leading photographer, died, Mr. Painting 
was invited to take charge of the studio, which is now a 
corporation. Mr. Howard A. Kimball, brother of W. 
G. C. Kimball, is treasurer and business-manager, and 
Mr. Painting is vice-president and general manager as 
well as chief operator. Mr. Painting enjoys the confi- 
dence and respect of the people of Concord as artist, 
business-man and citizen. His little speech at the con- 
vention, in acknowledging his election to the office of 
president of the New England Association, evinced a 
superiority of intellect, an earnestness of purpose and 
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executive ability that stamp him as a forceful and ca- 
pable leader such as the Association needs for its future 
success and influence. The best wishes of PHoro-Era 
are extended to him, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
every photographer in New England will encourage and 
support him in his efforts to give the New England As- 
sociation one of the best administrations in its history. 


His Biggest Asset 


Wit Tow es remarked before the Providence Con- 
vention that his biggest asset was his wife. Others said 
the same about their wives, particularly the man who 
went to Providence alone. His wife remained at home 
doing her best to manage the household economically. 
One day, while her husband was at the convention, 
she heard that, on the first of November, two-cent letter- 
postage was to be increased to three cents. What did 
frugal wifie do? Nothing less than run straight to the 
post-office and buy ten dollars’ worth of two-cent stamps! 


Justifiable Pride 


A sertes of pleasant incidents at the Providence 
Convention consisted in the perfectly excusable enthu- 
siasm displayed by J. C. Abel, editor of Abel’s Weekly, 
over the fact that his son, C. L. Abel, had enlisted in 
the service of Uncle Sam, and, after having spent sev- 
eral months in the officers’ training-camp, at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, he was commissioned First Lieuten- 
ant of Infantry in the United States Officers’ Reserve. 
Eminently proud that his offspring is doing his bit in 
the defense of his country, Mr. Abel passed around the 
young man’s photograph in khaki uniform and read 
extracts from interesting letters periodically received 
from him. Among the profoundly interested listeners 
were Editors Tennant, Watkins, Chambers, Fraprie, 
Ackerman and French, each of whom, not having a son 
to give to his country, envied Brother Abel. But hold! 
The last named of the list of editors has a son (his only 
child) in the United States Navy, where he is serving 
as ensign. He has said nothing of this until now — 
professional etiquette, perhaps — but is proud to have 
it known that he, too, has a son who is doing his bit as a 
patriot of his country. 


Autochrome’s Tenth Anniversary in the 
United States 


AutHovucGH the tenth anniversary of the invention of 
the Autochrome color-process occurred last year, it was 
not until 1907 that Autochrome plates were introduced 
into the United States. It would be pleasant if this 
event could be celebrated in some fitting way by our 
photographic societies. No doubt the thought will oc- 
cur to some enterprising camera-club, whose members 
recognize the debt all photographers owe to the Lu- 
miéres for realizing the dream of centuries to capture 
and fix the colors of nature. The time is at hand again 
to perpetuate, by means of Autochromes, the glorious 
autumnal coloring that glorifies American scenery in 
New. England and elsewhere; and as the Autochrome 
method of color-photography has been relieved of its 
former technical difficulties, and is now simplicity itself, 
its devotees will add plates of new and beautiful effects 
to their collections. Inquiry shows that the supply of 
plates at the American agency, in New York, is ample 
to meet all reasonable demands. We have also been 
informed that should an Autochromist have on hand 


any out-dated plates he need not hesitate to expose 
them, as by using metol-hydroquinone in place of meto- 
quinone they can be developed to look as well as fresh 








ones. Autochrome plates over three years old have 
been developed, recently, that gave exceedingly good 
results. The formula and method of use are given in 
this month’s Crucible Department. 

The Autochrome factory, at Lyons, France, is under 
the management of Louis and Auguste Lumiére. Louis 
Lumiére devotes part of his time to the factory and the 
rest to hospital-work in the firm’s own hospital. Auguste 
Lumiére converted one of the large factory-buildings 
into a hospital, where he spends his entire time, being 
a noted doctor and surgeon himself. This hospital is 
supported entirely by the Lumiéres. It has now over 
one hundred and ten beds. Edouard Lumiére, the 
youngest brother, was killed a short time ago at the 
front in France. 


L’Amende Honorable 


Wuart the Editor interpreted as a direct and un- 
justifiable slight to the American flag in a recent issue 
of an English cotemporary, and which he was quick to 
resent, seems to have been purely a criticism of its de- 
sign from an artist’s view-point, and not the result of 
any motive of malice or unfriendliness. As soon as the 
writer of the apparently flippant reference to our national 
emblem discovered that it had been received with dis- 
approval in the States, he sent a complete and courte- 
ous explanation, signed in full, which reveals his gen- 
erous impulses and innate gentlemanly instincts. He 
expresses himself as follows: 

“Will you allow me to point out that the paragraph 
was part of an article in which various national flags, 
including the Union Jack, were criticized purely on the 
ground of artistic design? Not for a moment, of course, 
could I be guilty of the impertinence of criticizing your 
flag as a national symbol; indeed, in the remarks 
quoted I referred to it as a ‘piece of drapery become 
alive and eloquent’ and as ‘the pulse-beat of Amer- 
ica.” But as a careful student of American journals I 
can recall instances in which the design of the Stars 
and Stripes has been criticized even on your side of the 
water, and your cartoonists invariably represent Uncle 
Sam with striped trousers and starred vest, which by 
your own standard of taste is disrespectful. May T 
offer you, however, my sincere apologies, and assure 
you that my offence was wholly unintentional, and 
that no one is a more whole-hearted admirer of all that 
your flag stands for and has stood than 

Your obedient servant, 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 265) 


illumination, merit high praise. Data: 5 x 7 Seneca 
camera; 7-inch Wollensak; stop, F/4.5; June, about 
11 a.M.; good light: } second; Seed 30; pyro; print, 


contact Artura Iris E Smooth. 

If there is a reader of Pooro-Era who fails to capit- 
ulate instanter to the charm of little Eve, as she placidly 
proceeds to her bath, let him make himself known and 
he will forever forfeit the Editor’s favor! It was a happy 
snapshot ana well worth the price of the investment — 
a miniature camera. The modeling of the little body is 
admirable, in view of the fact that the exposure, the 
technical one, was made in the open; and the perspec- 
tive, though rather abrupt, serves to relieve the model 


against the surrounding landscape. Data: July, 3 P.M.; 
good light; F. P. Kodak 1 A, 2} x 44; R. R. lens; 5-inch 
focus; stop, F/16; no color-screen; ea second; Kodak 


film; M. Q. developer; print on Enlarging Cyko 
Studio; portion of film enlarged. 
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A Photo-Era Decennial 


AtrHouGH Puoro-ErA MAGAzINE was born in 1898, 
it was in 1907 that the present publisher became pro- 
prietor, and, therefore, is in the happy position to re- 
ceive congratulations on the tenth anniversary of his 
ownership of PHoro-Era. Previous to that time the 
magazine was issued for three years as a de luxe publi- 
cation, the format being that of the present Musician, 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF PHOTO-ERA 


9 x 12 inches, and the material excellence all that lavish 
expenditure could produce. The consequence was such 
a divergence of expense and receipts that proved dis- 
astrous, and, during 1906, a reckless, wasteful corpo- 
ration went through bankruptcy and was succeeded 
by a publisher of conservative tendencies. The shape 
of the magazine was reduced to its present dimensions 
and the retail-price of earlier years restored. The ac- 
companying illustration is interesting as showing the 
external appearance of the initial number, published 
in May, 1898. 

Of course, owing to the greatly augmented cost of 
materials — a substantial increase, no theory or an ar- 
bitrary increase — the Publisher has followed the lead 
of publishers of other strictly high-class magazines, and, 
last March, advanced this subscription-price from $1.50 
to $2.00 — a step heartily approved, generally. 


Increased Exports of Photo-Goods 


In a recent report issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., the re- 
markable increase in the export of manufactured arti- 
cles to foreign countries is shown clearly and accu- 
rately. With regard to photo-goods the report states 
that for the twelve months ending June, 1914, the value 


of exports was $9,431,800; for the same period ending 
June, 1917, the exports totaled $14,321,578! 


The Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Fifth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic 
Art, Carnegie Institute, Department of Fine Arts, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be presented during 
the month of March, 1918. Last day for receiving 
prints, February 9, 1918. 

The salient features of Pittsburgh Salon are: no ex- 
pense to contributors except carriage to Pittsburgh, 
all work submitted will receive careful consideration 
by a Committee of Pictorial Photographers; only work 
not exhibited before in this country will be accepted; 
pictures to be sent mounted but unframed; all work 
accepted will be shown under glass. 

The officers of the Pittsburgh Salon present these 
exhibitions for the advancement of pictorial photog- 
raphy, no mercenary motives prompting their work. 
It is guaranteed by contributing members who are the 
best artists in Pictorial Photography. New workers 
are especially invited to send work. Entry-blanks and 
other information on application, and final announce- 
ments will appear in all photographic journals later. 

Beeson, Secretary. 
700 Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Patriotism Tempered with Judgment 


WHILE many banking-institutions are offering ai 
interest on deposits in order to compete with the Gov- 
ernment — which is offering Federal bonds at 4% 
and in order to hold their deposits, they cannot guar- 
antee, nor have they the license, to maintain a certain 
rate. It is very likely that they will pay an increased 
rate (43%) only for a short period and then suddenly 
drop to a 33 or a 4% basis, thus making it hardly worth 
while for depositors to make the change. 

All Americans should support the Government and 
invest in Liberty Bonds, but rationally; for were they 
to withdraw all their savings from the banks and buy 
Government or other bonds, these acts would upset the 
banking-situation, which, in turn, would seriously affect 
business-interests. | Even in displaying his patriotism, 
a person should exercise his judgment. 


Short-Focus Portrait-Lenses 


Ir is sometimes necessary to use as a studio a room 
which is really too short for the purpose, and in order 
to be able to take full-length portraits a very short- 
focus lens has then to be used. Unfortunately, in these 
small studios there is not too much capital available 
for apparatus, and the consequence is that the short- 
focus lens is used for all sizes, with disastrous results 
from the artistic point of view. Even with the cheapest 
class of work it is desirable to do it as well as possible, 
for without any art-education it is quite easy to say 
whether a photograph is a “good likeness’’ or not. 
For this reason, we advise everyone who has to work 
in such confined spaces to invest in a second lens of at 
least ten-inches focal length, so that cabinet-heads and 
even half-lengths can be made at a reasonable distance. 
As a general rule it may be taken that the space be- 
tween lens and sitter should not be less than six feet. 
We are then in no danger of getting abnormally large 
hands and feet with sitting-poses, or noses and ears 
out of all proportion to each other with large heads. In 
these days of rapid plates F/8 lenses will answer all 
purposes with adults, and may be obtained second- 
hand at very small cost. It may be as well to remind 
the unskilled in lens-matters that the quality of a lens 
has nothing to do with the perspective it gives. 

British Journal of Photography, 
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LONDON LETTER 








Tue Royal Photographic Society, as recorded in a 
recent letter, has given up holding its usual public ex- 
hibition this year. In its place, it is intended to have a 
show at the rooms of the Society, and entry-forms can 
now be obtained from the secretary, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. The exhibition will be open from the 
8th of October to the 24th of November. This is an in- 
teresting, and it seems to us, a courageous experiment on 
the part of the R. P. S., for naturally the public is not 
likely to look on a house-exhibition as equal in impor- 
tance to one held in a public gallery, and we are not 
certain that the beloved objects of the workers of ear- 
lier years, namely medals, are to be given. But consid- 
ered as a war-time economy, this new departure has a 
good deai to recommend it, and is quite in accord with 
the almost universal retrenchment which all good citizens 
are now practising. Besides, a photographic show, even 
if it is a small one, is very welcome in November, when 
London is always overfilled with people; and it is sure 
of a good attendance, as admittance is to be free. If it 
does nothing else, it w ill teach a good number of people 
the way to the Society’s house, which is somewhat off 
the beaten track — in Russell Square. 

The Imperial Dry-Plate Company has included in its 
present yearly handbook a very useful chart of nine 
negatives all of the same subject, printed on transparent 
paper, so that their relative qualities can easily be seen 
when the sheet is held up to the light. The first set of 
three show the result of underexposure with (a) brief 
development; (b) moderate development; (c) pro- 
longed development. The second set gives correct ex- 
posure with (a) brief development; (b) correct develop- 
ment; (c) prolonged development; and the third set 
shows the results of overexposure in the same way as 
to development. There have no doubt been difficulties 
to get these paper-negatives well reproduced, and at any 
time but the present war-period they would have been 
better done. But in spite of this, they form an invalu- 
able guide for the beginner who really wishes to master 
correct negative-making. He has only to look at pic- 
tures without troubling about a word of letterpress, to 
grasp the chief broad facts of negative-making. He 
can see at a glance the effects of over- or underexposure, 
both with short, medium, and prolonged development 
—in fact the whole matter is before him. And to the 
more experienced worker they are most interesting, for 
few could select such a comprehensive set, even from 
the mistakes of years. To some of us, who struggled as 
beginners in a quite unscientific manner in the early 
days of dryplate-photography, with the mysteries of 
negative-making, aided but little by the guide-books of 
the time, this chart would have been a veritable boon 
with its precise pictorial instructions. But it is just pos- 
sible that it might have dashed some of the romance that 
clung around our early efforts, as we used to look upon 
plates as possessing almost a character and individ- 
uality that had to be humored and coaxed into what at 
the time seemed marvelous negatives. Now, all se- 
crets are laid bare, and the beginner can gain a fair- 
working knowledge by just inspecting these nine clever 
little transparencies on tissue-paper. Each yearly 
hand-book of the Imperial Dry-Plate Company has 
some new and useful hints to do with negative-making, 
and we believe that this year’s edition will be posted 
by the company to any one who writes for it. 

A Collection of Photographs of eminent living per- 
sons was begun at the National Portrait Gallery some 
time ago. The idea was that it should form a useful 


reference “picture-library”” so to speak, where the 
reporter or biographer could study the features of his 
subject when writing him up. Of course, it would 
serve many other good purposes as well. This record 
is now to be extended, and a uniform series of perma- 
nent photographs will be got together representing 
naval, military, and civilian cotemporaries in responsi- 
ble positions or who have rendered service to the coun- 
try by their valor. We can’t help thinking that if the 
war goes on much longer vast space will have to be 
allotted at the National Portrait Gallery for this pur- 
pose, if it is to be at all representative; for the diffi- 
culty would be to find the people who have not helped 
the country in some way or other! But, seriously, this 
seems a good opportunity for those in authority to see 
that only the best photography gets on the walls of 
the National Portrait Gallery; and by the best we mean 
those portraits that really give some suggestion of the 
sitter both in face and pose. Stereotyped positions and 
heavy retouching might make the collection “ uniform,” 
but it would not conduce to its value as a picture- 
library. It is to be feared that we English, taken in the 
lump, are still too photographically uneducated to bring 
pressure to bear on the authorities to see to it that only 
characteristic portraits are included. 

Kodak Ltd. have been invited by the Camera Club 
to prepare an exhibition to be held in the Club’s rooms 
(Adelphi) during October. It will be a bromide show, 
and the prints used in the Kodak bromide scheme, of 
which we have already given details, will be used to a 
certain extent, but much new material is being collected 
from other workers, and the show promises to be timely. 

In the long-ago peace-days, this chronicle of things 
photographic was considerably easier than it is at the 
present time. In fact, the bother then was to weigh 
accurately and consider carefully which of our doings 
in London would have most interest for American 
readers. Now, one has to scrape laboriously the plate, 
so to speak, of photographic happenings; for, which 
ever way one looks, photography and photographers 
are getting mixed up with war-activities. If one goes 
to buy a camera, the talk in the shop is all about mu- 
nitions-work; if one visits a local camera-club, as we 
did not long ago, one finds it has transformed itself into 
a society for giving entertainments, for wounded sol- 
diers, and if we meet a photographer, we find that he 
has turned into something else, and so on. All this is 
really apropos of Ward Muir. By rights he should be 
able to furnish us with quite a lot of interesting pho- 
tographic copy, for he is, or must we say, was, a well- 
known and active photographer. This excellent man 
of the camera is just now having some good notices in 
the press, but not for anything that can with honesty 
be regarded as a photographic subject. It is for a book 
-alled “Observations of an Orderly” and the author is 
given as “L.-Cpl.”” (Ward Muir). This in itself will 
give the reader a clue to his present activities. For 
the last two years he has been an orderly at the 3d. 
London General Hospital, and the book deals with his 
experiences there. It is like all his books, most readable: 
but it is useful as well, for it takes us inside a real war 
hospital, and we get through the trained mind of the 
author a very definite picture of the sad, the cheery, 
the humorous, and the tragic things that go on within 
its walls. The only grudge we have against him is 
that he leads us into a road that runs right away from 
photography, but the magazine devoted to the doings 
of his hospital often contains a reproduction or two of 
photographs that he has taken while on duty, and here, 
again, as in literature, we see how well the hospital 
orderly can reproduce the life in which he moves. 

CARINE AND Writ Cappy. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 











Tue following patents are reported expressly for the 
PuHoto-Era MaGazINneE from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Washington, D. C., from whom 
copies of any one of the patents may be obtained by 
sending fifteen cents in stamps. 

Patent No. 1,241,200, on Film-Feeding Mechanism, 
has been granted to Henry Csanyi, of New York, N. , om 
in which the following is claimed: A film-feeding 
mechanism, including co-acting elements, arranged 
adjacent the opposite side edges of the film, to grip the 
same by flexing portions thereof at predetermined 
times, and means to reciprocate said elements. 

Patent No. 1,241,133, on Photographic Exposure- 
Meter, has been granted to John T. MacCurdy, of 
New York, N. Y., in which the following is claimed: 
A photographic time-exposure meter, comprising a 
photometric wedge, with its power to transmit light 
varied according to a logarithmic law, a_ relatively 
fixed scale of camera-stops, and a scale of exposure 
times adapted to be moved in harmony with the move- 
ment of the photometric wedge. 

Frederic E. Ives, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
granted patent No. 1,240,344, on Photographic Film, 
in which the following is claimed: As a new photo- 
graphic commodity of commerce a sensitized photo- 
graphic colloid film carried upon a water-impervious 
support, and protectively sealed by a temporary water- 
impervious layer, which is in atmospheric contact with 
the sensitized film, and of a character capable of being 
readily and cleanly removed therefrom without in- 
jury to the colloid film. 

Patent No, 1,240,335, on Photographic Film-Cart- 
ridge, has been granted to Harrison Gindele, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in which the following is claimed: A film- 
cartridge embodying a covering-strip, a photographic 
film carried thereby, said covering-strip being slitted 
from a point near its outer edge toward its longitudinal 
center, and a film-engaging element independent of 
the film and covering-strip, and having means to be 
positioned loosely in the slit of the covering-strip and 
adapted to be secured to the film and covering-strip. 

Patent No. 1,240,425, on Photographic Print-Wash- 
ing, has been granted to Elmer Crusey, of Sidney, Ohio, 
in which the following is claimed: A photographic 
print-washer comprising a pan, provided with a ver- 
tical opening in the side thereof, an upstanding tube, 
provided with a vertical opening, rigidly secured to the 
outside of said pan and adjacent the opening in said 
pan, the above-mentioned openings being in register, 
an upstanding water-outlet means secured to the out- 
side of said pan, the side of said pan adjacent the water- 
outlet means being provided with an opening which 
communicated with the upstanding water-outlet means, 
a bracket secured to the outside of the pan, and a bas- 
ket rotatably mounted in the pan upon said bracket. 


Using the Wire-Release 


_ I nave just received my wire-release of twenty-two 
inches for my Premoette, and hereafter most of my 
snaps will be taken at the height of the eye, the height 
from which we see the scene that pleases us. 

Holding the camera at the height of the eye, one can 
use the direct-view finder; but I find it just as well, 


and in most cases better, to sight just over the top or 
along one corner of the camera. 
Wituram H. Bracar. 


The Clarence H. White School of Photography 


No lover of the artistic and beautiful can look at the 
porch and doorway of the Clarence H. White Schoo] 
of Photography, 122 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York City, without being convinced that the location 
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CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


of this well-known school could not be improved. As a 
matter of fact, the building is the old Washington 
Irving house, which is noted for its beautiful architec- 
ture. Courses of instruction in all branches of photog- 
raphy are now being given. An interesting circular will 
be mailed to readers of PHoto-Era on request. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








New Victor Flashlight-Catalog 


THE approaching winter-months with their unfavor- 
able light-conditions compel camerists to use various 
forms of artificial illumination to aid them in their 
work. With its customary timeliness and foresight, 
the Jas. H. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago, has issued 
an unusually attractive catalog, “Flashlight and other 
Photographic Specialties.” Typographically well ar- 
ranged and illustrated, its chief value lies in the de- 
tailed description of Victor and Inglis flash-powders, 
actino flash-cartridges and cartridge-holders, Victor 
and Halldorson flash-lamps, Victor studio flash-cabi- 
net, intensifier, spotting-color, opaque, vignetter and 
other accessories. The manufacturers will mail this 
new catalog to anyone who will write for it and men- 
tion PHoro-Era. 


A Book for Advanced Workers 


TuE second volume of the “‘ Abridged Scientific Pub- 
lications from the Research Laboratory of the East- 
man Kodak Company” has been received. It contains 
valuable and trustworthy technical information of in- 
terest to scientists and advanced workers along special 
lines. The book is not intended for general distribu- 
tion; but those qualified by occupation or education 
may obtain a copy free of charge. 


Emergol Developer Makes Good 


THREE years ago Emergol was produced by the Ber- 
lin Aniline Works, 213 Water Street, New York City, 
in the attempt to approach in excellence the well-known 
Agfa metol. After three years of every conceivable 
technical and practical test by the photographic trade 
in general, Emergol is offered as the nearest approach 
to Agfa metol in efficiency and all around serviceability . 
Though suitable formulz are furnished, Emergol has 
been found to work to the best advantage when used in 
the same proportions as metol in any formula calling 
for metol. Further particulars will be given gladly by 
the manufacturers. 


Bausch & Lomb To Enlarge Plant 


ALTHOUGH, even in peace times, many government- 
contracts were given to the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., the present war-time de- 
mands have taxed the output of the plant to the utter- 
most. As a result, a new five-story, fireproof, concrete 
building is to be built at once to meet this extra demand, 
and also to maintain the normal output of optical and 
photographic goods to the trade. It is evident that 
the United States Government shares with the pho- 
tographic trade implicit confidence in the reliability, 
workmanship and efficiency of every article produced 
by this well-known firm. 


New Quarters for David Stern Company 


THE increasing demand for Davsco Service with re- 
gard to cameras, lenses and photo-supplies has resulted 
in the David Stern Company moving from 1047 West 
Madison Street to its own four-story Davsco Build- 
ing at 1027-1029 West Madison Street, Chicago. Greatly 
increased floor-space will improve the service, we are 


informed, and modern darkrooms on every floor, lens 
testing-room and other innovations in photographic 
merchandizing will result to the customer's advantage, 
for every camera and lens is to be tested carefully be- 
fore being shipped. The company states that owing to 
a constantly moving stock of cameras, lenses, plates, 
paper and accessories mail orders will receive unusually 
prompt attention. 


The Kroner Print-Dryer 


THERE are few photographic processes that have 
not been improved and simplified. The drying of prints 
is no exception. The development of various types of 
print-drvers has been rapid, and among these the 
Kroner Print Dryer has established itself favorably 
among critical and practical professional and commer- 
cial photographers. Two sizes of machines are now 
manufactured by the Kroner Photo-Print Dryer Com- 
pany, 323 Meramec Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., and de- 
tailed information may be obtained from the makers, 
who are the recipients of merited testimonials from 
prominent photographers. 


Fraud, Then Collapse 


Our readers may remember that a remarkable 
amateur motion-picture camera was placed on the 
market last spring — remarkable in that its price was 
less than $30, and its advertised efficiency equal to that 
of a $2,000 professional machine! The makers had ob- 
tained ample capital, part of which was spent in an 
extensive and costly advertising-campaign; but be- 
cause of serious mechanical defects, and outrageous 
misrepresentations by the manufacturers, the deal- 
ers declined to stock it and a usually gullible public re- 
fused to bite. As a consequence, the whole enterprise 
collapsed. The failure of the concern, as recently re- 
ported, involves a virtually total loss to the stockhold- 
ers of about $100,000, the only tangible assets being a 
lot of worthless cameras and some machinery. 

A camera or any other photographic product not rec- 
ognized and supported by the better class of photo- 
graphic journals has a slim chance to succeed. 


The ‘ Ad’’-Killer 


THE man who stops his little ad 

Is not so very wise, bedad! 
Because his advertisements tell 
The public what he has to sell. 

And if his ad is not on deck, 

The people pass him, up, by heck! 
And none of them will hesitate 
To trade with people up-to-date. 


To stop your ad, we should remark, 
Is just like winking in the dark — 
You may know what it means, but gee! 
Nobody else can ever see. 
So do not for a moment think 
That when you cut out printer’s ink 
You ‘re saving money on the side; 
*T is merely business-suicide. 
— Exchange. 
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